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ARTICLE I. 
MARTIN LUTHER'S TABLE TALK. 
By Joun G, Morris, D. D, LL. D., Baltimore, Md. 


Luther’s sociable disposition, ardent attachments and great 
conversational powers, rendered him a universal favorite. Those 
whom he entertained at his own table, or who met him at the 
tables of others, found in him a most agreeable associate. His 
talk sparkled with wit and abounded with amusing and instruc- 
tive anecdotes. His mind bubbled over with aphorisms, facts 
and fancies. He was the life of every company when in good 
health, and found no trouble in entertaining every circle of 
friends with wise utterances, pious observations, quaint Scrip- 
ture illustrations, strange historical incidents, striking similes and 
piquant allegories as well as with humorous stories. It was his 
habit not only to season the dishes of the social table with wit 
and sentiment, but he loved to mingle this cheerful entertain- 
ment with the reading of favorite passages of Scripture. Mat- 
thesius in his sermons on the Life of Luther, tells us “that these 
condimenta mens@, as his friends called them, were more highly 
prized than the most sumptuous fare upon the table.” He was 
for many years an inmate of Luther’s house, and he says that 
during all the social festivals, he never heard Luther utter a 
word that was not strictly proper and becoming a gentleman. 
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Many of his sayings, sentiments and stories were preserved 
by his friends, of whom S. Antony Lauterbach and John Auri- 
faber undertook the work of collecting and publishing them 
after Luther’s death. Many warm admirers of great men think 
that almost every thing they utter should be preserved, and 
hence, many things get into print which should have been 
omitted. This is true of all distinguished characters whose 
Table Talks have been published. Good talkers often narrate 
stories, perpetrate puns, throw off witty speeches, or say smart 
things which are neither profitable nor edifying and which they 
would not like to see in print, but which their too admiring 
friends give to the public without stint or reason. Modern lit- 
erature furnishes not a few examples of this friendly editorial 
partiality. Thus precisely, was Luther treated. Posterity does 
not care about hearing every thing he thought or said upon 
every conceivable subject, nor every witticism he dashed off, 
nor every pun he made, nor every jocund story he told, even if 
it had been possible to write them all down as soon as they 
escaped from him. Hence, it is likely that many of these say- 
ings and stories in the books which are attributed to Luther, 
do not owe their authorship to him. No doubt many a good 
story or piquant saying afloat in the community was attributed 
to Luther, because it was Luther-like, and hence put down as 
his without discrimination or research. It is so in every age, 
and readers are aware that the same story or sentiment has 
been credited to half a dozen different men. It is not possible 
that all the Table Talk, collected by Aurifaber and published 
by him, could have been reported, even had he and his col- 
laborators in this work been always furnished with pen, ink, 
paper, lead pencil and tablet, so that they could take down on 
the spot whatever fell from the mouth of Luther. This would 
have been contrary to all propriety, and it would not have been 
permitted by Luther that every word he spoke at table or in 
private social intercourse, or on other occasions, should be re- 
ported and often incorrectly. He was too modest a man to 
allow this, and they had too much reverence for him to attempt 
it. He was too keenly aware of the fact that the omission or 
addition of a single word may change the meaning of a whole 
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sentence. Hazlitt in the Introduction to his edition of the Table 
Talk seems to think that all these discourses are authentic and 
says, “The reporters were brim full of zeal; whatever the ‘man 
of God’ uttered was forthwith entered upon their tablets. They 
were with him at his up-rising and his down-lying ; they looked 
over his shoulder as he read or wrote his letters ; did he utter 
an exclamation of pain or of pleasure, of joy or of sorrow, down 
it went; did he aspirate a thought above breath, it was caught 
by the intent ear of one or the other of the listeners and com- 
mitted to paper. An anecdote told by Luther himself to Dr. 
Zincgreff amusingly illustrates the assiduity of these German 
Boswells. During a colloquy in which Dominus Martinus was 
exhibiting his wonted energetic vivacity, he observed a disciple 
hard at work with pencil and paper. The Doctor slyly filling 
his huge wooden spoon with the gruel he was discussing by 
way of supper, rose and going up to the absorbed note-taker, 
threw the gruel in his face, and said, laughing lustily: “Put 
that down too.” There can be as little doubt of the complete- 
ness as of the authenticity of their notes. Filled with the most 
profound respect for the ‘venerable man of God,’ they would 
have deemed it sacrilege to omit or alter or modify, aught that 
fell from his lips. The oracle had spoken; it was their pride 
and glory to repeat his words with the most scrupulous fidel- 
ity.” 

This must be regarded as an exaggerated account. Luther 
knew well enough that Table Talks are not sermons, lectures 
or public orations which a man carefully studies beforehand and 
which are fit for print as delivered, and it is very improbable 
that he would have sanctioned the reporting of every thing he 
said in the company of his friends. He was well aware that a 
good talker, in a full flow of hilarity, in the midst of a cheerful 
circle, “in the elasticity of post prandial converse,” in the rapid- 
ity of unpremeditated conversation, when wit, repartee, pun and 
anecdote are sparkling all round, often says something which 
he would rather not see in print and which his friends after him 
should not publish. No man was more sensible of his own 
human infirmity in this respect, than Luther himself. “In the 
books of St. Augustine,” he writes, “we find many expressions 
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which were uttered by flesh and blood, and I must confess of 
myself that I say many things which are not God’s words out- 
side of my sermons, when I am at table, at home, or elsewhere 
in society.” 

There is no doubt that this book contains many things 
which Luther never uttered. 

Among others, Dannhauer, as quoted by Fab. Centifol. Luth. 
p. 306, says of the book, “It is a copious collection of farfetched 
slanders, stupidly described, frivolously set forth, which were 
never uttered by Luther.” Schelwig (Ibid) says, “It is a book 
never seen, read, or approved by the sainted Luther, but com- 
piled twenty years after his death without proper circumspection 
and judgment by different persons who have not always com- 
prehended the mind of the blessed man. Hence in controver- 
sies upon the Faith, no testimony from this book is important 
unless it is established by other genuine writings of Luther.” In 
an edition of Scaligerana, Bayle (art. Luther) has seen the fol- 


lowing 


»? 


is called Luther’s Table Talk. “Such for the most part is the 


which he quoted as applicable to the compilers of what 


ridiculous veneration and almost idolatrous regard which the 
vulgar pay to those heroes in literature, that they cannot allow 
so much as a word to escape them without speedily seizing it 
and laying it up among their most precious curiosities, as our 
modern Saint Servers preserve the ashes, nails, hairs, pieces of 
bone, hems or bits of garment and whatever else goes under the 
name of relics with the highest reverence.” 

He then proceeds to give some curious instances of this hero- 
worship so common in all ages. 

From the Life and Character of Luther by J. G. Burckhardt, 
prefixed to his edition of Bell’s Translation of Luther’s Table 
Talk, Lond. 2nd, 8vo, 1840, I copy the following : 

“Luther's Colloguia Mensalia made a great noise at their first 
appearance in Germany in the year 1569. Some indeed have 
called their authenticity in question, but there is no reason to 
doubt of the testimony of Dr. Aurifaber which he gives at the 
end of the preface. * * There are indeed many things which 
might have been left out. But then it must be considered that 
such discourses must not be brought to the test of our present 
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refined age, that all what a man of Luther’s name and character 
spoke particularly at the latter part of his life, was thought by 
his friends worth the press, though himself meant it only for 
the recreation of the company and that he altered many opin- 
ions in the progress from darkness to light. It is, however, 
with a work of this kind as it is with the publishing of letters 
which were never intended for the press; the author speaks his 
sentiments more freely and you are able to form a true idea of 
his character by looking, as it were, into his heart.” 

Lindner, in the preface to his edition of the Tisch Reden Sal- 
feld, 2nd 12mo 1745, says: “I will not enter upon an extended 
discussion of the question whether it would not have been bet- 
ter to leave unpublished these conversations which Luther held 
with intimate friends, who did not in all cases properly under- 
stand or correctly report them. The numerous offences, and 
calumnies against the holy man which they have occasioned, 
have established the judgment of many learned men who have 
wished that they had never appeared. And yet it is not to be 
denied that the majority of these discourses deserve to be im- 
parted to the world on account of their impressive and edifying 
character.” 

He quotes Rechenburg, who has written upon this subject, as 
saying, “The same reason holds good for not publishing without 
the consent of the author his familiar conversation, as of his 
familiar letters. Friends, in their letters speak of their domestic 
affairs or private business or indulge in pleasantry or freely say 
what they think of the manners or actions of others, which they 
do not wish should be made public. In private conversation 
or in letters to intimate friends, a man may freely say what he 
thinks, but unless under very rare circumstances, is it proper to 
let the world know it.”- “The collectors of these discourses 
would have acted more wisely if they had separated the more 
grave expressions from the trifling which are often uttered in 
the joyous circle of friends at table or in society and not have 
put them in print and thus have given occasion for calumny to 
a crowd of bad men who cordially hated Luther.” 

I here copy from Morhofi Polyhist. Lib. 1. cap. xvii., iv. § 4, 
a quotation he takes from Camerarius, who in his Life of Me- 
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lanchthon, speaks of a man who had collected all the sayings of 
Melanchthon which he uttered at table, in his class room and 
in company, and then thus proceeds, “W hat shall I say of those 
persons who collect his sayings and familiar conversations and 
then dare to publish them with their own comments? They 
gather them neither with care nor judgment, nor taste, not having 
heard them from his own lips but pick them up by chance from 
others and then in their thoughtless rashness make them known 
to the world. By aspersing the name of Philip Melanchthon 
and of many other good men by relating everything trifling or 
inconsiderate or unworthy of mention, they excite indignation 
by their unjustifiable offense. But in the impudent license of 
this age, this is to be added to innumerable other evils and it is 
to be imputed to the foolish vanity of men and to their eager 
desire of reputation or gain.” * * Then Morhof adds, “The 
same may be said concerning Luther’s Discourses, which some 
persons have published without his knowledge or consent.” 

Miller in his Defensio Lutheri Defensi, p. 12, says: “Luther 
never saw the book and he never requested that it should be 
printed ; he never desired that what he said at table or in com- 
pany should be regarded as divine teaching. * * Pistorius, 
one of his bitterest enemies, had the candor to say that he 
would not quote anything from the Table Talk against Luther, 
because the Lutherans do not recognize that as an authentic 
book of Luther’——«If the Table Talk of popes, cardinals and 
other prelates were written down there would be found things 
which would lead men soon to forget what is given out as 
Luther's. Even if there were found in these Talks some things 
that could not be defended, it would still not follow that he was 
not God's instrument in the work of the Reformation.” 

The following extract from Hase’s Vindication of Luther, p. 
217, London 1855, is relevant: “Precious as that book (The 
Table Talk) is both for the body of truths contained in it and for 
its vivid portraiture of Luther’s character and familiar habits, 
we are not entitled to regard it as a sufficient authority for 
Luther’s opinions, except so far as it is confirmed by his 
acknowledged writings. At least, we certainly have no right 
to make it the ground of accusation against him. For in all 
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conversation, there is much that is prompted and it may be 
exaggerated by casual impulses of the moment, much that, at 
the time of utterance, is limited by previous or subsequent re- 
marks, and so cannot be rightly understood without these. 
Besides, even the best hearers will often misapprehend and 
misconceive, the best reporters will often misstate, especially 
when the report is not committed to writing for hours, it may 
be for days or weeks after. * * The only safe rule is, to 
ascribe whatever we find that is wise or ingenious or instructive 
to the speaker, * * while the blunders, the absurdities, the 
extravagances, should be overlooked, from the probability that 
they may be the scribe’s interpolations or perversions. * * * 
These remarks apply with double force to Luther's Table Talk, 
which is compiled from the manuscripts of a dozen of his friends.” 
Aurifaber’s testimony concerning Luther’s Divine Discourses, 
I here give in an old English translation in preference to my 
own, for its quaintness. It is copied from Burckhardt’s edition. 
«And whereas hitherto I have caused certain tomes of the Books, 
Sermons, Writings and Missives of Luther to be printed at Eisle- 
ben, so have I also now finished this tome of his discourses and 
have ordered the same to be printed which at the first were 
collected together out of the manuscripts of those Divine Dis- 
courses which that Rev. Father Anthony Lauterbach himself 
noted and wrote out of the holy mouth of Luther, and after- 
wards the same by me were collected into sure and certain Loci 
Communes or Common Places and distributed. And whereas 
I, J. G. Aurifaber, (in the years 1545 and 1546, before the death 
of that most famous Divine, Luther), was much with and about 
him and with all diligence writ and noted down many most ex- 
cellent Histories and Acts and other most useful and necessary 
things which he related; I have therefore set in order and 
brought the same also into this Tome. * * For these most 
profitable Discourses of Luther containing such high spiritual 
things we should in no wise suffer to be lost but worthily es- 
teem thereof, whereout all manner of learning, joy and comfort 
may be had and received.” Given at Eisleben July 7th, 1569. 
The title of Aurifaber’s edition is, “Tischreden oder Colloquia 
so er in vielen Jaren gegen gelarten Leuten auch frembden 
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Gesten und Seinen Tischgesellen gefiiret, &c., Eisleben, von 
Gaubish, 1566, fol.* Lauterbach deserves the credit of having 
made the collection which Aurifaber concedes to him. 

This edition was reprinted twice in 1567, and a fourth time 
in 1568. Im 1569 a new edition appeared in Frankfort, with an 
Appendix of prophesies which the venerable man of God, just 
before his holy death, delivered unto divers learned theologians 
and ecclesiastics, with many consolatory letters, opinions, nar- 
ratives, replies, &c., which never before were made public. 

According to Hazlitt in his Introduction to his edition, An- 
drew Stangwald was the next editor. He complains of the 
previous editions as very defective in their matter and full of 
flagrant errors of typography. He states that his own cor- 
rected and enlarged edition had been prepared from various 
manuscript conversations in his possession, aided by ample 
marginal notes to a copy of the original edition, formerly be- 
longing to one of Luther’s intimate associates, Dr. Joachim 
Merlinus. Stangwald’s compilation which appeared in 1571, 
(Frankfort) was reprinted in 1590, * * in the preface of 
which he announces a supplementary volume of Colloquies 
and Sayings, which was, however, never produced. The same 
text, but with Aurifaber’s preface in lieu of Stangwald’s, was re- 
printed in 1603, (Jena) and again in 1620, (Leipzig) and once 
more after an interval of 80 years, in 1700, (Leipzig) when 
Stangwald’s preface was given as well as Aurifaber’s and Wal- 
ther’s collection of prophecies appended. This arrangement 
was reproduced in 1723, (Dresden and Leipzig). 

Nicolas Selneccer, a cotemporary of Luther, also arranged an 
edition, prefaced by a life of the Reformer, which appeared in 
1577, and again in 1580, fol. 

The Tischreden were included in Walch’s edition of Luther’s 
German Works, Halle, 1743. An epitome of them in Latin, 
prepared by Dr. Ericius, appeared in 1566, (Frankfort) soon 
after their first publication in German. The title is, Sz/vula 
Sententiarum, exemplarum, Historiarum, allegoriarum, simtli- 
tudinum, facetiarum, partim ex reverendi viri D. Martini Luthert 





*Twenty years after Luther's death. 
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ac Philippi Melanchthonis cum privatis tum publicis relationi- 
bus, partim ex aliorum veterum atque recentium doctorum monu- 
mentis observata. The editor adds a number of articles omitted 
by the German editor. Dr. Henry Peter Rebenstock issued 
two volumes in 1558-71 (Frankfort) entitled, Colloguta, Medt- 
tationes, Consolationes, Consilia, judwia, sententia@, narrationes, 
responsa, facetiea, D. Mart. Lutheri, pie et sancte memoria in 
mens prandiia et cen@ et in peregratioriebus observata et fideli- 
ter transcripta. Any one curious in such lore, may see an ac- 
count of this edition, which is very rare, in 7he Analecta-Bib- 
lion of the Marquis du Roure, if they have access to it. 

A French abridgment was published by Gustavus Bronet in 
1844. 

Fabricius, in his Centifolium Lutheranum, p. 300, cap. 88, 
gives the bibliography of the Colloquia Mensalia, up to his day 
(1728), and after giving a description of the various editions of 
the whole work, enumerates more than forty other authors who 
have written upon it to a greater or less extent, quoting the 
opinions of some of them, part of which have been incorporated 
in this article. Many of these, judging from the titles, must be 
very interesting and curious, but there is access to very few of 
them in this country. 

The first English translation was made and published by 
Captain Henry Bell, in London, 1652, fol. The history of this 
book is singular, and those who are interested in bibliographi- 
cal curiosities, may see it in the original preface, or, if they have 
no access to it, they will find it in the Introduction to Hazlitt’s 
edition, Philadelphia, 1868. 

Captain Bell informs us that he was employed on the conti- 
nent of Europe in “State affairs divers,” and there became 
acquainted with a gentleman in 1626, who on digging deep 
into the ground upon the foundation of an old house upon 
which he was building a new dwelling, found, “lying in a deep 
obscure hole, being wrapped in a strong linen cloth, which was 
waxed all over with beeswax,” a copy of Luther’s Last Divine 
Discourses. The emperor Rudolph, at the instigation of Pope 
Gregory XIII., had issued an edict that all copies of this book 
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should be burned. This copy was concealed and afterwards 
thus fortunately brought to light. The discoverer of the lost 
treasure knowing that Captain Bell “had the High Dutch 
tongue very perfect,” sent it to him in England and begged 
him to translate it into English. 

The Captain tells us “that many times he began to translate 
the same,” but that his: other engagements interfered, until he 
was admonished in a vision to prosecute the work, all of which 
he relates very particularly. He was then cast into prison be- 
cause, as Hazlitt says, he too severely pressed Lord Chancellor 
for arrears of pay. He was “kept ten whole years prisoner,” 
five of which he spent in translating this book. Archbishop 
Laud sent for it and did not return it for two years and then 
only upon threat of a complaint to Parliament. His Grace how- 
ever mollified the feelings of the Captain by a present of fifty 
livres in gold. 

The House of Commons having heard of this translation, 
sent for the Captain. They appointed a committee to examine 
the work and also submitted it to the inspection of a German 
clergyman of the church of England, who reported favorably, 
and on Feb. 24, 1646, just a hundred years after Luther’s death, 
the House of Commons did give the order for the printing 
thereof.” 

The full title of the book is, 


CAPTAIN HENRY BELL’S NARRATIVE; 


Or, Relation of the miraculous preserving of Dr. Martin Lu- 
ther’s book, entitled ‘Colloquia Mensalia,’ or his Divine Dis- 
courses at his Table, held with divers learned Men and pious 
Divines; such as Philip Melanchthon, Caspar Cruciger, Justus 
Jonas, Vitus Dietrich, John Bugenhagen, John Forster, &c. ; 
containing Divers Discourses touching Religion and other main 
Points of Doctrine; as also many notable Histories, and all 
sorts of Learning, Comforts, Advices, Prophecies, Admonitions, 
Directions and Instructions. London, 1652, fol. 

Fabricius says that it differs from the German in not a few 
things (7 on paucis), so that Meeller, ina dissertation upon the 
subject, is faint in his praise of it and “annotated it in many 
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places.” Theodore Crusius doubts the vision by which Captain 
Bell was incited to prosecute the version. 

W. Hazlitt’s English edition which is republished in this 
country by the Lutheran Board of Publication, 8vo., 1868, gives 
“not merely the contents of Aurifaber’s collection, but large ad- 
ditions from various other editors. The chapters, in particular 
of Antichrist, of the Devil and his works, and of the Turks 
(which Michelet specifies as peculiarly interesting) have all 
been materially enlarged in this way.” Hazlitt’s ample index 
deserves special commendation. 

This Table Talk of Luther has been a fruitful source of Ro- 
mish calumnies against him. Nearly every one of his opponents 
since the publication of the book, has liberally availed himself 
of extracts from it to besmirch the name of the illustrious re- 
former. Now, it is admitted by his most ardent admirers that 
it contains some expressions and sentiments which had better 
been omitted, but before they can be employed against Luther, 
his enemies must first prove that these offensive parts really 
proceeded from his lips. The bare fact of their occurrence in 
the book does not show that he uttered them, as has been de- 
monstrated in this article. Many objectionable sayings were 
attributed to him which were not his, and as Aurifaber’s first 
edition (1566) was not printed until twenty years after Luther’s 
death (1546), we may well conceive what diligence was em- 
ployed to gather up everything afloat in the community that 
would add piquancy to the book, or swell its pages to the de- 
sired voluminous extent. 
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ARTICLE II. 
GOD'S SOVEREIGNTY. 
By Rev. L. A. Fox, A. M., Waynesboro’, Va. 


God’s sovereignty and human responsibility are opposite 
truths, belonging to the sphere of speculative theology. Many 
efforts have been made to reconcile them, and there have been 
many failures. One or the other of two methods has gener- 
ally been employed in theodicies. One, like that of Leibnitz, 
exalts God’s agency to the destruction of human responsibility 
and the denial of moral evil. The other, like that of Bledsoe, 
exalts the sphere of human ability and liberty to the virtual 
denial of God’s sovereignty. So numerous have been the un- 
successful attempts that many great theologians have concluded 
that in our present condition they are irreconcilable, and the 
language of Pollok expresses a very common opinion among 
educated people : 

“Where’er the eye could turn, whatever tract 
Of moral thought it took, by reason’s torch, 

Or Scriptures led, before it still this mount 
Sprung up, imperious, insurmountable, 

Above the human stature rising far ; 

Horizon of the mind, surrounding still 

The vision of the soul with clouds and gloom.” 


Faith may, and does hold these as both true, even when it 
cannot explain, but the spirit which prompted Anselm's effort 
to demonstrate truths that he never doubted lives still, and even 
Christians seek for a clearer understanding. Reflecting, or 
seriously thoughtful minds without the treasure of faith will not 
rest satisfied with the indeterminate position of many Chris- 
tians, but struggle after conclusions concerning both that are 
reconcilable. The more sober part of the unchristian world 
will not stop with the declaration of theologians that they can- 
not be harmonized. The tendency of thought with this class 
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is toward the denial of God’s sovereignty. A new study of the 
subject will assist in correcting that tendency. 

If the seeming antagonism between these two truths has 
never been removed, it only proves, at most, that their recon- 
ciliation is not probable ; it does not prove that it is impossible. 
Because the key to the harmony has not been found, it does not 
necessarily follow that it cannot be. The two propositions, that 
God is sovereign and that man is free, are not contradictory. 
Outside of .a pantheistic school no one would attempt to main- 
tain that both are false. They are not contraries. If there is 
no human responsibility God must be sovereign, whether He is 
a person or a mere force; but if God is sovereign it does not 
follow that man is not accountable, and therefore not free. We 
cannot deny human responsibility without denying human lib- 
erty, but we cannot deny human liberty without contradicting 
one of the best established facts of ethics, without denying one 
of the facts of common consciousness. All men are conscious 
of sin to some extent, but sin to any extent implies accounta- 
bility. These are the rocks upon which every necessitarian 
scheme must split. But, admitting human responsibility, we 
are forced to admit the existence of some government to which 
we are responsible. Moral responsibility implies a moral order 
as much as civil responsibility a civil order. Our moral nature 
manifesting itself through conscience, is an unmeaning fact 
without a divine government to which we are responsible. We 
cannot hold these truths, then, either as both false or as one 
false and the other true. Both must be accepted. All truth is 
in harmony, and these truths are not essentially contradictory. 
We may fail to reconcile two truths when one or both lie in 
whole or in part, beyond the limits of our knowledge. We 
may also fail when one or both have been confusedly or falsely 
conceived. If the difficulty in the reconciliation of these two 
truths may be found in the last cause, as is not improbable, the 
further study of God’s sovereignty even for practical rather than 
speculative purposes, may contribute a little to the removal of 
that seeming antagonism. 

God’s sovereignty is a chapter that belongs to Theistic theol- 
ogy. Theistic theologians are entitled to their own language, 
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and this expression, introduced by them, assumes that God is a 
person, and is neither withdrawn from nor absorbed by the 
world. As used by them it means that God is an intelligent 
and free Spirit, having purposes deliberately formed, employ- 
ing selected means and exercising an independent dominion 
over the universe. This is held in opposition to the Fate of the 
heathen Stoic which bound the gods as well as men. It is held 
in opposition to the god of materialism’ whom Herbert Spencer 
calls Force. It is held in opposition to Pantheism whose God is 
identified with the world, alternately All and Nothing, Sub- 
stance and Thought, bu# never a Person. It is held in opposi- 
tion to Deism, whose God having created the world either 
bound Himself by His own laws, selling Himself a slave to His 
own work, or withdrew from all care of the world. If the The- 
istic view is true, these are all necessarily false, and those who 
reject that view of God have no right to use this theistic lan- 
guage. 

It has a place in theology based upon revelation that is 
not given it in any philosophy, heathen or Christian, though it 
is not peculiar to it. The idea cannot be ranked among the 
primary ones, as the idea of God cannot, but it takes rank im- 
mediately after them. It has, therefore, a history. Religion is 
the acknowledgment of a divine government, and wherever 
there has been a worship there has been some idea of God's 
sovereignty. The almost universal prevalence of worship proves 
the almost universal existence of the idea. Polytheism was a 
confession of the reign of many gods, but beyond the public 
religion we find the idea of one Supreme Being manifesting 
itself not only in the Platonic philosophy but also in the com- 
mon language of every day, a fact that led Tertullian to appeal 
to the festimonium anime naturaliter Christiane. Varro, quo- 
ted by Neander, believed in a Mind governing the world: Avz- 
ma motu ac ratione mundum gubernans. A Christian may 
adopt the sentiment of the lines which Augustine in his City 
of God ascribes to Annzeus Seneca : 

“Father supreme, Thou ruler of the lofty heavens, 
Lead me where’er it is Thy pleasure ; I will give 
A prompt obedience, making no delay, 
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Lo here 1am. Promptly I come to do Thy sovereign will. 
if Thy command shall thwart my inclination, I will still 
Follow Thee groaning, and the work assigned, 

With all the suffering of a mind repugnant, 

Will perform, being evil; which had I been good, 

1 should have undertaken and performed, though hard, 
With virtuous cheerfulness, 

The Fates do lead the man that follows willingly ; 

But the man that is unwilling, him they drag.” 

There were many causes which prevented this idea from ex- 
erting a controlling influence over the heathen mind, and it was 
not only obscured but often positively rejected, as even by Ci- 
cero when attempting to refute the Stoics. We need not expect 
to find it clearly grasped except by those taught through reve- 
lation. It seems to have been beyond the common minds of 
antiquity to obtain a definite conception of it, for though plainly 
and repeatedly asserted in his Sacred Scriptures, the ordinary 
Jew never rose above the idea that God was sovereign only over 
his own country. Christianity gave breadth and depth of 
thought, and making popular the profound principles of the 
schools, setting them forth with divine authority, this truth 
along with many others obtained a greater currency and new 
force. The Apostles found it necessary to make it prominent 
in order to break down the Jewish bigotry, and they often an- 
nounced that God is God of the Gentile as well as Jew. The 
Apostolic Fathers kept it prominent in combatting the heathen 
ideas of fate and the world. Among the very first doctrines 
more clearly defined were those of creation and the attributes 
of God, and in these they had the material for constructing a 
clearly defined doctrine concerning His sovereignty. They did 
very frequently discuss the subject of the divine government, 
but with more direct reference to providence. The truth 
in this, as in many other subjects, lay in the Christian con- 
sciousness and expressed itself in various ways, but it did not 
have a clear outline. The Alexandrians were too much afraid 
of anthropopathism to become definite in their opinion even 
of God’s justice. We may form a general estimate of this doc- 
trine as held during the first four centuries from two prominent 
writers. Arnobius, of the fourth century, said in reply to the 
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heathen, “Why should God rule over the pleasant, and not over 
gourds, turnips, cunila, cresses, figs, beets, and cabbage? Why 
should bones alone receive protection and not nails, hair and 
other things placed in less conspicuous parts of the body ?” 
The true meaning of this is understood when we have the fact 
that he did not admit that God had created the lower animals. 
Jerome in the beginning of the fifth century said, “We know 
from the word of God that the providence of God extends to 
individuals among men, and to the general arrangement and 
disposition of classes among animals, but it is absurd to refer to 
the majesty of God a knowledge in every moment of the num- 
ber of gnats that are brought forth, and of the number that 
perish, of bugs, fleas, and flies upon the earth, and of the fish 
swimming in the sea, and [the number] of which among the 
smaller that ought to become the prey of the larger. We are 
not such foolish adulators of God that, while trying to magnify 
His power in ascribing a care for the lowest, we become unfaith- 
ful to ourselves by saying, that there is the same providence for 
irrational as for rational beings.” With well defined ideas of 
God’s sovereignty generally prevalent such men would not have 
written such sentiments. With Augustine commenced a new 
period in the history of this doctrine, as well as in those of sin 
and grace. His nine years’ novitiate among the Manicheans 
made him, after his return to the Church, their special oppo- 
nent. Controverting the doctrine of Dualism gave him his 
profounder and clearer view of God as supreme ruler, and upon 
this subject he writes with a vigor, decision and consistency not 
always found in his works. His influence is seen in all succeed- 
ing theology, as may be seen, for instance, in Gregory the 
Great, called the last of the Church Fathers, who gave it a 
more practical turn: “In proportion to the incomprehensible- 
ness of the divine judgments should be our humility.” Quanto 
obscuritale nequeunt conspici, tanto debent humilitate. (Given by 
Neander). The Schoolmen assumed this doctrine as one incon- 
trovertibly true, and by it proved and explained the divine at- 
tributes. Abelard argued that as nothing could exist with- 
out the preserving agency of God, so God must exist and act 


everywhere. So Aquinas reasoned: “God, giving being and 
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power and activity to those things which fill all places, must 
Himself be everywhere.” So settled was this conviction of 
God's sovereignty over all being, that, after Augustine, evil was 
regarded as a negation of being. In this form the doctrine 
passed over to the Reformers. They were all Augustinians. All 
of them entertained very high views of God's sovereign domin- 
ion, and at first all believed in the doctrine of unconditional 
election. At the Marburg conference Zwingli preached. Met 
for the purpose of harmony, he very naturally sought for the 
pulpit a subject upon which there was no dispute. He selected 
that of Providence, treating it as a sovereign rule over all. 
Luther thought the preacher used too much Hebrew and Greek 
for a popular discourse, but found no fault with the subject mat- 
ter. Calvin carried it further than any of them. He made it, 
what justification by faith was to Luther, the corner-stone of his 
theology. It was the starting point of all his thinking and the 
rule by which to test every theological system. In its influence 
upon his religious experience it overshadowed every other truth 
and gave his character a kind of cold rigidity, and his system 
of doctrines a frigid intellectuality. Modified as that system 
has been, we see the same sort of coldness, resembling some- 
what stoicism, in all strictly Calvinistic churches. In New Eng- 
land, largely through the influence of Samuel Hopkins, it was 
carried to the remorseless extent of demanding from the Chris- 
tian a joyful acquiescence in his own damnation, if God required 
it for the good of others—an opinion which President Dwight, 
with many expressions of regard for those who supported it, 
found necessary to controvert at the conclusion of his discourse 
on resignation. In Calvinistic systems it has held a more prom- 
inent position than in the Lutheran. A number of Calvinistic 
theologians give it a separate /ocus, while Lutherans with very 
few, if any, exceptions, treat it in connection with the subject 
of the divine decrees and election, and give it a separate place 
only in the sphere of providence. In this they may have been 
driven by the one-sided view of Calvinism too far towards the 
other side. 

In systematic theology, where this subject is treated separ- 
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ately, its place is not at the end of the chapter on the Divine 
Attributes, the one commonly assignéd it, but next after Crea- 
tion. It presupposes the existence of God as a personal being, 
of infinite perfections, and as the Creator of all things. It is 
only in the light of these facts that. it can be clearly proven or 
understood. Assuming these as fully established truths we 
proceed to consider 


I. GOD’S SOVEREIGNTY AS A FACT. 


There are two methods of proof. The frs¢ is Scriptural. It 
is constantly implied in the_history, doctrines, laws, promises 
and indeed in every subject treated in the Bible. The Scrip- 
tures claim to be the revelation of the will and word of the 
Supreme Ruler of the Universe. They teach this truth directly 
when they call Him the only Lord besides whom there is no 
God. They repeatedly assert that He is a great King, that His 
throne is in the heavens, and that His kingdom ruleth over all. 
The truth that “The Lord God Omnipotent reigneth” is found 
in some form upon every page of the inspired Word. 

It is proved secondly by the testimony of nature. It follows 
necessarily from the fact of creation. Augustine was perhaps 
the first to distinctly announce the principle that God’s contin- 
ual support is necessary to the continued existence of the world. 
It has been denied by some, but from the time of its first an- 
nouncement it has been accepted by the very large majority of 
the profoundest thinkers. It is a short argument drawn from 
nature by this principle, and may be easily thrown into a syllo- 
gistic form. That which has not the ground of existence in 
itself must be sustained by some power beyond it. Nothing is 
self-existent which commences to be. Therefore, the world, 
being created, must be upheld by some power above it. That 
power is God, for only the power which creates can preserve 
from annihilation. The continued existence of the world is 
proof that God exercises sovereignty over it so far at least as to 
uphold it. 

This same argument may be presented in another form by 
making more prominent the contingency of the world. The 
argument, known as the cosmological, to prove the existence of 
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God involves His sovereignty. Everything is dependent and 
changeful. The plant and animals without any power to resist 
their fate, having filled out their brief periods, pass away. The 
adamantine rocks at length decay. We are painfully conscious 
of the fact that when the summons comes for us to die we must 
obey. But notwithstanding all this dependence and mutability 
the world stands, and through antagonisms and changes it has 
maintained a steady progress. There must be, therefore, a gen- 
eral sovereignty over the world. The materialist, however, 
escapes this conclusion by supposing that matter is eternal ; 
that a blind force, excited ‘no one knows how, began to form 
that matter according to laws, no one can tell whence; that for 
once an effect rose above its cause, and an unintelligent power 
wrought the wonders of supreme wisdom, and at last by a for- 
tunate stroke it awoke a mind so far above itself that it can con- 
ceive and plan purposes, and attribute, though falsely, final 
causes to that force which formed the world. This is the way 
of escape from the conviction, forced upon us by a study of the 
world as a creation, that God is sovereign over His work. It 
may be a profound philosophy, but it strikes common minds as 
absurd, and reminds one of the lines of Horner: 

“Let's weigh the wisdom of reputed fools 

Against the follies of the wise, 

‘Twill take the shrewdest doctor of the schools 

To tell which way the balance lies.” 

The difficulties of this subject do not lie in the fact of a sov- 

ereignty but in 


Il. THE CHARACTERISTICS OF GOD’S SOVEREIGNTY. 


1. It isabsolute. This is the term generally used and is 
therefore retained, but in what sense will hereafter appear. The 
Scriptures testify to a sovereignty in some sense absolute. “I 
know that the Lord is great, and that our Lord is above all 
gods. Whatsoever the Lord pleased, that did He in heaven 
and in earth, in the seas and all deep places,” Ps. 135 : 5, 6. 
“Thine, O Lord, is the greatness, and the power, and the glory, 
and the victory, and the majesty ; for all that is in the heaven 
and in the earth is Thine; Thine is the kingdom, O Lord, and 
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Thou art exalted as head above all,’ 1 Chron. 29: 11. “For 
Thou, Lord, art high above all the earth, Thou art exalted far 
above all gods,” Ps.97:9. “Our God is in the heavens and 
He hath done whatsoever He hath pleased,” Ps. 115: 3. “I 
blessed the Most High, and I praised and honored Him that 
liveth forever, whose dominion is an everlasting dominion, and 
His kingdom is from generation to generation: and all the in- 
habitants of the earth are reputed as nothing: and He doeth 
according to His own will in the army of heaven and among the 
inhabitants of earth and none ‘can stay his hand, or say unto 
Him, ‘What doest Thou ?’” Dan. 4 : 34, 35. “But the Lord is 
the true God, He is the living God, and an everlasting King : 
at His wrath the earth shall tremble, and the nations shall not 
be able to abide His indignation,” Jer. 10: 10. “I will work, 
and who shall hinder it,” Isaiah 43:13. “Behold He taketh 
away, who can hinder Him? who will say unto Him, ‘What 
doest Thou?’” Job 9:12. “Woe unto him that striveth with 
his Maker! Let the potsherd strive with the potsherds of the 
earth. Shall the clay say to him that fashioneth it, ‘what 
makest thou?’ or Thy works, ‘He hath no hands ?’” Isaiah 
45:9. “Then the word of the Lord came unto me, saying, ‘O 
house of Israel, cannot I do with you as this potter ? Behold, 
as the clay is in the potter’s hands, so are ye in My hand, O 
house of Israel,’” Jer. 18: 5,6. “Nay but, O man, who art 
thou that repliest against God? Shall the thing formed say to 
him that formed it, ‘Why hast thou made me thus?’ Hath not 
the potter power over the clay of the same lump to make one 
vessel unto honor and another unto dishonor ?” Rom. 9: 20, 21. 
“Who worketh all things after the counsel of His own will,” 
Eph. 1:11. “Is it not lawful for me to do what I will with 
mine own ?” Mat. 20: 15. 

If we take these passages together, gathered from various 
parts of the Bible, on the one hand, we may draw from them 
an idea of absoluteness not warranted by the contexts, but we 
cannot on the other, deny that the Scriptures teach that God 
has the power, and has exercised the rights of an absolute sov- 
ereignty. 

The creation gave Him an unlimited power over creatures. 
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No being can manifest a tendency to the surprise of God. He 
brought the things that are out of nothing, and they have no 
other capacities than those He gave them. He understands 
perfectly every possibility in them. If He were the fashioner 


only of material already existing, there would be a limitation of 


His power over it, and there might be developments for which 
He was not prepared, but as He is the author of the very ma- 
terial out of which He built the worlds, no such supposition is 
for a moment entertainable. Then, He has the reserved power 
of annihilation. If anything proves too stubborn for manage- 
ment He can destroy it. There can be no question as to the 
most unlimited sovereignty over the world, if God chooses to 
exercise it. 

If we think only of this absolute power, there is something 
very fearful in the idea of God’s sovereignty. If the Scriptural 
doctrine of that sovereignty is that of absolute power, then it is 
an exceedingly grim, and, we cannot disguise it from ourselyes, 
a horrible one, as Calvin said of certain decrees. If this be the 
truth, we can only shut our eyes and hide our faces and await 
the blows whatever they may be. The old Stoic was, in that 
case, the wisest of philosophers, and when he bared his back to 
the strokes of fate, with proverbial apathy, he had reached the 
highest attainable virtue. But, the Scriptures do not teach an 
absolutely unlimited sovereignty. 

a.) God is not the sole agent. This proposition is not 
denied by any except the materialist, who knows no God 
but the forces of matter, and the pantheist, who identifies God 
with nature. All theists agree that God has given to mat- 
ter certain activities and to mind conscious self-movement. 
This concession is weakened, on the one hand, by making, 
as some do, the laws of nature to be simply the uniform 


modes of the operation of God’s power in the sphere of 


matter, and, on the other, by making, as extreme Calvinists 
logically do, man a mere tool in the hands of God. The Scrip- 
tures teach a power over men’s minds. “The king’s heart is in 
the hands of the Lord as the rivers of water; He turneth it 
whithersoever He will,” Prov. 21:1. But they recognize also 
the self-action of men. “How often would I but ye would not,” 


. 
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Mat. 23: 37. It is assumed in every command, promise and 
threatening in the Bible. The Scriptures are the richest field 
for proof and illustration of the fact that men have the power 
of going against God’s will. God would be a strange being if 
He turned men’s hearts to do those things he hates. There is 
nothing of which we are more fully conscious than that we have 
and exercise continually a power to think and will, that we are 
not mere organs through which higher powers operate, but 
that we have a constitutional self-activity. It is this that fills 
us with sorrow when we do wrong and self-complacency when 
we do right. If we make God the all-moving agent of the 
world, then we must hold that either there is no such thing as 
sin or that he alone is responsible. When He gave existence 
to rational agents capable of doing wrong, He set a limit to His 
own power. Those passages of Scripture which teach a con- 
trolling power over men’s minds must be understood in harmony 
with the general scriptural doctrine and the testimony of our 
own consciousness. God’s sovereignty is not absolute in the 
sense that His is the sole agency. He rules each thing accord- 
ing to its own nature, matter as matter and mind as mind. 

6.) His power is limited by the attributes which are often called 
moral. God is holy, wise, just and good as well as omnipotent. 
It is not said that He is power, but “God is love.” His power 
is directed in its exertion by these attributes. He can do every- 
thing that He wills, but He cannot will to contradict Himself. 
The Scriptures say that it is impossible for Him to lie, and we 
may say with equal truth that He cannot do anything unjust or 
cruel. When we are told that He acts according to His will 
we are not to think of that will as caprice. He is not a whim- 
sical monarch, the sport of varying feelings, but a perfect being 
who has His holy, wise and good purposes and has chosen His 
means in holiness, wisdom, justice and love. “Shall not the 
judge of all the earth do right?” The Scriptures presuppose 
this perfection of character whenever they say that He works 
all things after the counsel of His will. It is the capriciousness 
ot human wills that gives us the same impression concerning all 
wills, but after reflection it is not absolute monarchy in itself 
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that makes us shudder, but the unlimited, unregulated power of 
weak and imperfect beings. 

There is no dispute concerning this limitation of His power 
by His own nature when the subject is taken alone, but that 
which was granted is often forgotten when considering the de- 
crees of God or election. In more than one discussion all the 
attributes are reduced to power. The sum of the argument is 
this: “God made us as well as the worm. The worm dares not 
find fault with Him for making it what it is. He had the right 
and power to make us to suffer eternally. If some are created 
for the purpose of being the vessels of wrath, they have no 
more right to reply to God than the worm.” But in this argu- 
ment power and right are confounded. God has not the right 
to do everything for which He has the power. He has the 
power to violate a solemn obligation, but He has no right to do 
it. The argument, furthermore, deals with mere possibilities, 
not with facts. If He might have made us to suffer torture all 
our life, He did not. If He might have left us heathen, as He 
has some of our race, He did not. If He might have made some 
of us simply for eternal misery, there is no proof that He did. 
We are not called to consider what might have been, but facts 
as they are. The fundamental assumption in this whole class 
of reasoning, no matter what the steps by which it proceeds, is, 
that God is such an absolute sovereign that He is above all law, 
and, therefore, no matter what He might do, it would be equally 
right. But we are not so constituted as to think certain things 
right even if done by the Almighty. If He were to violate a 
pledge, or misrepresent a fact, we could not, with our present 
constitution, but regard it as falsehood. If He were to call 
black white, we must think it black still, and if He were to call 
good evil, we must hold it as good still. God gave us this con- 
stitution, and we know that He would have us think of Him 
in this way. A thing is not just simply because God does 
it, but He is just and, therefore, whatever He does is just. A 
thing is not true simply because God says it, but He is truth, 
and, therefore, whatever He says is true. It has been said, and 
sometimes with a lurking sneer, that this would imply an estab- 
lished order outside of and independent of God. The contrary 
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is for this reason assumed and sometimes openly maintained. 
God’s will is made the ultimate principle of right, and every- 
thing would be equally right which God might arbitrarily will. 
But if this is true there are no such things as eternal principles 
of right and wrong, nor is God holy, but is so far above all rela- 
tions that He is in a state of moral indifference and has formed 
us to think of things as right and wrong which in reality are 
neither one nor the other. While denying an order independ- 
ent of God, or some sort of law outside of Himself, we may be 
at some loss in determining the ultimate principles of ethics, 
but we must not overthrow all holiness by placing them in an 
abstract will. The Scriptures everywhere speak of God as holy 
and of His will as determined in its actions by the holiness of 
His nature. Holiness and truth are most closely connected. 
A holy deed is a truth carried into action. A holy life is truth 
exemplified. A holy character is regulated by truth. But it 
does not belong to will to create a truth. His will brought into 
existence empirical facts, but we cannot conceive of the will of 
God as creating the eternal principles of truth. If God’s will 
is the foundation of moral truth, it is conceivable that He might 
have reversed the order and laws of morality, and then what we 
hold as right now would have been wrong, and our wrong 
would have been right. Wecan no more think this than we 
can that there may be an effect without a cause, or that things 
equal to the same thing may not be equal to each other. If 
these views of God’s character are only regulative, they are such 
as are imposed upon us by our nature, and they are for us the 
highest truth. If any one desires to get beyond, that he may 
enjoy alone the cold, barren region of skepticism—we have no 
disposition to follow him. God’s will is for us the highest law, 
we want no other authority for the correctness and duty of an 
act than that God desires it; but this unreserved submission to 
His will rests upon the fact that God’s nature is holy, and there- 
fore whatever He wills is right. We must not so exalt His sov- 
ereignty as to destroy the idea of His holiness. 

c.) His power is limited by the rights of His creatures. It 
has been denied that a creature has rights. Assuredly it has no 
others than those with which it has been invested by its Crea- 
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tor. But God has given to some persons at least certain claims 
upon Himself, and therefore, to the extent of the claims, certain 
rights. When He has made a promise, He certainly has given 
those to whom He has made it a right to expect its fulfilment, 
and should He fail, while all the conditions remain intact, they 
would have a right to charge Him with bad faith. If He does 
not bind Himself by His promises and thus limit Himself, there 
is no force in them. He has not only made promises, but con- 
firmed them with oaths, thus binding Himself more firmly and 
giving a stronger claim upon Him. He has the power to re- 
fuse to meet these engagements, but not the right. He has 
limited Himself, then, by conferring certain rights upon His 
creatures. It is not an unscriptural representation, nor such a 
daring assertion as first strikes one, to say that the creature may 
have rights which God respects. 

His promises do not put Him under any new obligation. He 
was as much bound to do these things before He promised as He 
is afterwards. The things promised are good and holy, and as 
such His own nature requires them, and even if He had never 
promised, He would have been under obligation todothem. His 
own acts in bringing such beings into existence had placed Him 
under the obligations. The obligation is primarily to His own 
nature, but embraces the condition of the creature, and so far 
as the result is concerned, it is the same as if directly under ob- 
ligation to the creature. He limits Himself by His acts as fully 
as by His words, for His promises are the recognition of obli- 
gations already existing. Certain rights belong to rational 
creatures by virtue of their constitution, and it is because of 
these natural rights that He put Himself under verbal obliga- 
tions. 

If creatures have no rights whatever, then God cannot be just 
toward them. Justice “is rendering to every one his due rights, 
or desert.” If creatures have no rights, justice in God pertains 
simply to the intercourse of the persons of the Trinity and in no 
way concerns us; the repeated declarations of the Scriptures con- 
cerning the justice of God are supererogatory and really deceive 
us in leading us to expect to receive justice from God when in 
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fact there can, in the very nature of the case, be none ; and jus- 
tice, so far as we have any interest in it, is remanded to our as- 
sociation with men. Personality involves rights. Brutes have 
no rights because they are not persons. When God made us 
persons He gave rights, and when He treats us as persons He 
acknowledges these rights. When He inflicts punishment, it 
is upon us as persons, and not as things, and there is justice in it 
because we have rights. If we had no rights, God could not 
be said to be just in punishment, but He would use His power 
to impose suffering, and our pains from His hands would be our 
misfortune, but not our punishment. 

We may not be able to determine the extent of these rights, 
but rights certainly belong to us. We may, by sin, forfeit these 
rights, except that of being punished. Many of our rights, by 
virtue of our original constitution, have already been lost. As 
sensitive beings, capable of rational pleasure, we had the right 
at our creation to expect the means of gratifying this nature. 
As intelligent beings, capable of knowing truth, we had the 
right to expect truth at His hands. As moral beings, capable 
of appreciating justice, we had the right to expect to receive 
justice from Him. Wherever He gavea capacity, there He 
gave a right to look for the means of meeting it. These rights 
were not all forfeited by the fall of Adam. Man, the sinner, 
has the right to expect truth and justice from God. The re- 
demption reinstated him in some of these forfeited rights, until 
he looses them again by willful rejection or sinful neglect. 

God has always respected these rights. He takes pains to 
explain many of His actions that might appear unjust, leaving 
only enough unexplained to exercise our faith. We may not 
understand always how His providential dealings are wise and 
just and good, but we never can say of any act, “This is cer- 
tainly unjust ;” and if we carefully consider all of the accessible 
circumstances, we can always find probable reasons by which to 
explain the justice. There is no one who can say of any prov- 
idential event in his own life, that it was in disregard of his 
rights. It wasa regard for the rights of His creatures that 
opened the door for sin. He had the absolute power to prevent, 
but He could not without trampling upon the rights of free- 
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agents to act according to the motives lying within their sphere, 
and rather than interfere with those rights He endures sin in 
His kingdom, hateful as it is to Him. 

Now, we can understand those declarations of the Scriptures 
employing the figure of the potter. The potter has power and 
the right to fashion the clay into vessels of honor and dishonor, 
because the clay is senseless matter and can have no rights. 
If he had power to make it sensitive, he would not have the 
right to give it feeling and torture it simply to witness its mis- 
eries. His right over it would be limited by the nature given 
it. A father has no right to sell, or kill, or maim, or abuse a 
child. Isaiah in using this illustration says, “Now, O Lord, 
Thou art our Father; we are the clay, and Thou our potter.” 
God did not intend that we should draw from this figure any 
inference inconsistent with His justice and love. To say that 
He could have made us, much more that He did make us, to 
suffer eternally, is derogatory to His perfect character. God is 
our Father, as well as our potter, and not a cruel monarch, like 
Moloch was supposed to be, delighting in the miseries of crea- 
tures for which he had formed them. 

God's sovereignty is, therefore, absolute but not in the sense 
of absolutely unlimited power. It is absolute because He has 
a purpose and nothing can prevent the accomplishment of it. 
The limitations are self-imposed and those fully understood in 
establishing the kingdom. There are no limits except those 
He freely wills. If John VIII. had given at Runnymede Magna 
Charta spontaneously it would have been no curtailment of his 
power. So when God of His own free choice gave existence to 
beings whose very natures involve rights, it was not a boundary 
set to the sovereignty which He desired to exercise. It is abso- 
lute, because it is all He intended it to be. 

2. It is universal. It includes all things, visible, and invisible, 
in heaven and in earth, small and great, matter and spirit. 

The Scriptures teach this in general language. “He doeth 
according to His will in the army of heaven and among the 
inhabitants of earth,” Dan. 4:35. “Thou, even Thou, art Lord 
alone: Thou hast made heaven, the heaven of heavens with all 
their hosts, the earth and all things that are therein, the seas, 
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and all that is therein and Thou preservest them all ; and the 
host of heaven worshipeth Thee,” Neh.g:6. ‘“Whatsoever 
the Lord pleased, that did He in heaven and in earth, in the 
seas and all deep places,” Ps. 135: 6. “All that is in the heav- 
ens and in the earth is Thine. Thine is the kingdom and Thou 
art exalted as head above all,” 1 Chron. 29: 11. “He maketh 
wars to cease unto the end of the earth ; He breaketh the bow, 
and cutteth the spear in sunder ; He burneth the chariot in fire. 
Be still and know that I am God,” Ps. 46:9, 10. “God is 
King of all the earth,” Ps. 47: 7. “He maketh lightnings with 
rain and bringeth forth the wind out of his treasures,” Jer. 10: 13. 

This universality may be seen from the fact of creation. He 
constituted everything what it is and gave it its properties and 
assigned it its place in the universe. If He ceased to uphold 
anything and thus keep it in its original purpose, it would cease 
to exist. If there is a sovereignty at all it must be universal. 
“He upholdeth,” and therefore governs “all things by the word 
of His power,” Heb. 1 : 3. 

It embraces matter. Its chemical affinities and properties 
and all its operations are what He intended. The upheaval of 
mountains and depression of valleys, the changes of coast lines, 
climatic variations, and the countless mutations that have taken 
place in the history of the world and are still going on are di- 
rected by Him. There is not an atom lost to view or fails to 
do its work. Earthquakes, tempests and pestilences, as well as 
the shining of the sun and the falling of the rain, are all repre- 
sented in the Scriptures as under His direct control. 

It embraces the vegetable world. “If God so clothe the 
grass of the field which to-day is and to-morrow is cast into the 
oven,” &c., Mat. 6: 30. “Nevertheless He left Himself not 
without a witness in that He did good and gave us rain from 
heaven and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with food and 
gladness,” Act. 14 : 17. 

It embraces the animal world. “Behold the fowls of the air: 
for they sow not, neither do they reap nor gather into barns 
yet your heavenly Father feedeth them,” Mat. 6: 26. “These 
wait all upon Thee that Thou mayest give them their meat in 
due season. That Thou givest them they gather: Thou open- 
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est Thine hand and they are filled with good. Thou hidest 
Thy face, they are troubled: Thou takest away their breath, 
they die and return to their dust. Thou sendest forth Thy 
spirit, they are created; and Thou renewedst the face of the 
earth,” Ps. 104 : 27-30. This is not a mere general providence 
and government of classes, but it extends to individuals. “Are 
not two sparrows sold for a farthing? and one of them shall 
not fall to the ground without your Father,” Mat. 10 : 29. 

It embraces men, as gathered into nations. “The Most High 
ruleth in the kingdom of men, and giveth it to whomsoever He 
will,” Dan. 4:25. “All nations whom Thou hast made shall 
come and worship before Thee,” Ps. 86:9. “He removeth 
kings and setteth up kings,” Dan. 2:21. “This is the purpose 
that is purposed upon the whole earth; and this is the hand 
that is stretched out upon all the nations. For the Lord of 
host hath purposed and who shall disannul it ?” Is. 14: 26. 
He appointed kings not only for the Hebrews but for the 
Heathen. He raised up Pharaoh. He “annointed” Cyrus. He 
fitted Alexander for his conquests. Every king that has oc- 
cupied a throne has been under God’s direction. Without this 
fact history is a riddle, but with it we can trace the regular 
progress through the rise and fall of nations, over battlefields, 
and through periods of great darkness like that of Middle Ages. 
Despite the innate tendency through depravity to barbarism, 
the debasing effect of wars, the demoralizing influence of luxury 
and the antagonisms in the world, the star of civilization has 
never gone backward. Despite the cry raised in every age that 
the world is growing worse, it has been slowly getting better. 
Individuals, selfishly seeking their own ends, bear their tribute 
to the general good, and out of all this conflict there is general 
advancement. The hand of God in these things is unmistak- 
able. 

It embraces men as individuals. “My times are in Thy 
hands,” Ps. 31: 15. “A man’s heart deviseth his way ; but the 
Lord directeth his steps,” Prov. 16:9. “The steps of a good 
man are ordered by the Lord, and He delighteth in his way. 
Though he fall he shall not be utterly cast down, for the Lord 
upholdeth him with His hand,” Ps. 37 : 23, 24. If not one 
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sparrow falls without God’s permission much more are the lives 
of individual men under His direction. “The very hairs of your 
head are all numbered,” Mat. 10: 30. “God is judge: He put- 
teth down one and setteth up another,” Ps. 75:7. “I girded 
thee though thou hast not known Me,” Is. 45: 5. 

These Scriptural citations might easily be multiplied. This 
sovereignty over individuals is implied in the whole of religion. 
The gospel is addressed to individuals. The Sacraments are 
the Gospel applied to individuals. The truth must be individ- 
ually appropriated. At last every man must “give an account 
of himself to God.” This individuality is implied also in con- 
science. In the present stage of science, at least, an argument 
may be drawn from the proportion of the sexes. There is no 
known natural law determining the sex of the foetus, yet in 
every age there is a proper division. So far as we know there 
is a direct intervention in every instance of conception that de- 
termines the whole future of the new being. It may be made 
probable, also, in the appearance of men properly endowed in 
every period. Men with great endowments are ready for great 
exigencies, men adapted to the work to be done, while men with 
common capacities and various tastes are never wanting to carry 
forward the ordinary work of society. 

To this universality of God’s sovereignty the will seems to be 
an exception. Admitting a providence at all we must admit 
some control over the will. God gave the mental powers and 
determined the circumstances of our birth and location. Many 
of the things which influence the will are in His hands. God 
gave man at first a holy nature, and that had a controlling 
power over his will. He gives new hearts in regeneration, and 
this governs the will. The Scriptures teach that God has such 
power. “The king’s heart is in the hand of the Lord as the 
rivers of waters: He turneth it whithersoever He will,” Prov. 
21:1. “The preparations of the heart in man and the answer 
of the tongne is from the Lord,” Prov. 16:1. This power is 
implied in every prayer to cleanse, renew, or sanctify the heart. 
It is implied in all those passages which teach salvation by 
grace. The will must, therefore, to some extent be embraced 
in the sovereignty of God. 
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It is not necessary to that sovereignty that it have the finally 
determining power in the acts of the will. If this were true, 
the creature’s will would be no more than the organ of the divine 
will. It would be a higher, but as completely the bare instru- 
ment in the hand of God as matter. He gave to the mind the 
power of self-activity. God no more wills in our willing than 
He thinks in our thinking. We are conscious, in every move- 
ment of the will, that the act is our own, and if consciousness 
deludes us in this we cannot trust it in anything. When we 
sin we know that God does not move us thereto, and if He did, 
we know that we would not be personally guilty. When we 
become Christians we know that we have the power to resist His 
grace. If it be necessary to the idea of the universality of God’s 
sovereignty to hold that He has an absolutely unlimited control 
of our wills, then we must give up that idea. But there is no 
such necessity, and those scripture passages asserting the divine 
power over the heart may be interpreted in harmony with these 
facts. 

He maintains a sovereignty over the freest acts of the will in 
this, that He holds the creature accountable for them, and, if 
sinful, punishes him for them. A monarch is a ruler, though 
some violate his laws, as long as he has power to punish diso- 
bedience. God knows every act of the will and has power to 
govern the execution of the purpose without interfering with 
the will itself. As long as a thought or a purpose remains in 
the mind it affects God’s kingdom only so far as it exists in the 
individual. If sinful, it destroys the harmony only between 
him and the King. The formation of these purposes is his own, 
and his relation to God is the same whether he executes them or 
not. The act following a purpose is in itself good or evil ac- 
cording to its results upon others, but it neither increases nor 
diminishes the guilt or virtue of him who formed the purpose. 
God has supreme direction of outward circumstances, and He 
can permit or prevent the acts, and, while leaving us personally 
free, can control us so far as our influence reaches other portions 
of His kingdom. God’s sovereignty is the controlling of all to 
the accomplishment of His own ends. The acts of the freest 
wills cannot interfere with those ends, and if free agents refuse 
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to contribute by a willing service He compels them to do it by 
undergoing unwilling punishment. The wills of creatures are 
not, therefore, an exception to the universality of His sover- 
eignty. 

Moral evil appears to be another exception to this univer- 
sality. But to universality it is necessary that it should em- 
brace only all beings. Moral evil is not a being but an abnor- 
mal condition of being, or a quality of actions. It has no 
independent existence, and when by philosophical inconsistency 
we speak of evil principles anterior to the sin of any creature, 
we mean nothing more than that it was possible for him to 
place himself in opposition to God’s will. Before any being fell 
moral evil was only an abstract possibility. In exercising sov- 
ereignty over those in whom sin exists, He has a sovereignty 
over it. 

He maintains a sovereignty more directly over it in making 
it the means of good. “Surely the wrath of man shall praise 
Thee: the remainder of wrath will Thou restrain,” Ps. 76: 10. 
The Scriptures give many instances in which He brought good 
out of evil, and notably the wickedness of Joseph’s brethren, 
and the crucifixion of our Lord. History affords many illustra- 
tions. Wars are evil, yet they have spread civilization. Ambi- 
tion is sin, but the ambition of men like Alexander and Cesar 
prepared the heathen world for the coming of Christ. Perse- 
cution is sin, yet it extended the Church. The Pope is “the 
man of sin, the son of perdition,” yet the Papacy was of incal- 
culable benefit to Europe in the Middle Ages. Moral evil is 
made to contribute to carrying forward God’s great purposes, 
and it is not, therefore, an exception to the universality of His 
sovereignty. 

3. It is immutable. The Scriptures thus testify: “The coun- 
sel of the Lord standeth forever; the thoughts of His heart to 
all generations,” Ps. 33: 11. “He is in one mind, and who can 
turn Him? and what His soul desireth even that He doeth,” 
Job 23: 13. “The Lord of hosts hath sworn, saying, ‘Surely as 
I have thought so shall it come to pass; and as I have pur- 
posed so shall it stand.” The Lord of hosts hath purposed and 
who shall disannul it? and His hand is stretched out and who 
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shall turn it back ?” Is. 14 : 24, 27. “My counsel shall stand, 
and I will do all my pleasure: I have spoken, I will also bring 
it to pass; I have purposed, I will also do it,” Is. 46 : 10, I1. 

It is not immutable to such a degree that it allows absolutely 
no changes. There have been changes of means. The rocks 
bear witness that many species of animals and plants have be- 
come extinct. They testify to the introduction of new species. 
The face of the earth has undergone great changes. Science 
does not say that new laws may not be introduced, nor that 
those now existing may not be annulled. It teaches us to be- 
lieve that certain worlds have, most probably, been destroyed, 
and if this be true the laws that formed and maintained them 
were so changed as to bring about destruction. To what extent 
an Almighty Ruler may vary His means, we cannot tell. The 
known changes of the past would make us cautious to set limits. 

But it is immutable in its ends. God is not “the son of man 
that He should repent.” Those ends were chosen with infinite 
wisdom, and a change would be for the worse. The principles 
of His government are as inflexible as His will, which is with- 
out “the shadow of turning.” They are founded upon His at- 
tributes, and are as indestructible as the nature of God. The 
characteristics of His sovereignty will change only when God 
does, but as long as He is perfect His rule will be wise, good, 
holy and just. Aside from the temporary means called into ex- 
istence to serve the work at certain stages and then abandoned, 
like the scaffolding of a great temple, God’s sovereignty will re- 
main forever what it is now. 

These views of its characteristics are illustrated and confirmed 
by considering, 


Ill. GOD'S SOVEREIGNTY AS EXERCISED. 


1. It was exercised in establishing the constitution of the 
world. We may consider that constitution 

a.) In its facts. Whether we hold that God created organ- 
ized beings and fitted up the world as the Church believes the 
Bible to represent, or that He created germs only from which the 
cosmos was developed, the conclusion as to His absolute sover- 
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eignty is the same. If He created the world as it now is, He 
made it what He desired, and if He created only germs, He 
gave them all these capacities, and in their development they 
became what He intended. A world differently constituted 
was possible. He might have made it one mass of iron, or a 
vast and barren rock, or one huge pile of gold. The materials 
of the sun and of the moon have properties in common with 
the earth, but in other respects they differ from it. Why He 
made the earth, or any world, as it is, can be best told by say- 
ing, God willed it. Among the objects of the world, some are 
sentient and others senseless ; some, with sense, grope out a 
dark existence in a low grade of feeling, and others are full of 
life and glee, some fly through the balmy sky and others crawl 
among cold rocks or hide in the dark earth. We embrace the 
whole truth when we say, “God made all things as it hath 
pleased Him.” Here is absolute sovereignty, but absoluteness 
exercised in wisdom and love. There is a correlation of all the 
parts, and everything, while it is perfectly adapted to its place 
in the general plan, is fitted to take in all the pleasure of which 
it can conceive. The insect has as perfect an organization for 
its mission as the bird for its, and if it has not the same meas- 
ure of enjoyment it sustains no loss; for it has no conception of 
any degree above its own. “He hath made the earth by His 
power ; He hath established the world by His wisdom and hath 
stretched out the heaven by His understanding.” Though His 
sovereignty was absolute, there is not one class of beings that 
can with the least show of truth charge Him with injustice or 
cruelty in a single one of its original appointments. 

We see here its universality. He gave to each thing its own 
peculiar nature. There is nothing out of place or wrongly con- 
stituted for its place. The animalcules bear marks of wisdom 
as well as the anatomy of men. Every member of organized 
beings shows adaptation to purpose. The only exceptions are 
some undeveloped ones in certain animals, but they are too in- 
considerable to have any force against the otherwise universal 
fact, and even they may have a purpose which we do not yet 
understand. God’s care is over all His works. 

The history of the world, as gathered from the rocks and the 
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annals of men, shows the immutability of His sovereignty. 
There have been changes of means, but through all we trace 
One undeviating purpose. Before man appeared there was a 
steady development of a type of his physical nature. The his- 
tory of the ancient world shows a system of grand preparations 
for the coming of Christ, and modern history points to some 
great event in the future. The ends and principles of God's 
government have never changed. 

6. We may consider the world as regulated by /aws. The 
materialist rests with these laws as ultimate, but reason demands 
that we believe that behind every law there must be a will. A 
law is only a rule for action and implies a purpose. It is absurd 
that this world, so full of wisdom, should be built up by blind 
forces. There was no absolute necessity, imposed by pre-exist- 
ent material, that they should be what they are. If matter is 
not capable of doing the work of mind, if blind force cannot 
perform a work of wisdom above the power of the highest. in- 
telligence in the world, then beyond all these laws there is an 
intelligent Will, and they are what He determined. God made 
them what He willed. In this He exercised an absolute sover- 
eignty, but one of wisdom and love. These laws are so adjusted 
to each other that the change of one from its general operation 
would necessitate the change of all or bring ruin. They show 
His love for they produce happiness, and misery results only 
from antagonizing them. His absolute power was exerted for 
the good of His creatures. 

These laws extend to everything. Matter and mind show 
their presence and power. From the greatest bodies to the in- 
visible elements, laws are in all things. This is an evidence of 
the universality of His sovereignty. 

They show its immutability. From the very beginning these 
laws have been the same. They inexorably execute their own 
penalties. The deepest repentance does not release us from the 
consequences of broken laws. These laws stand aside for no 
one. Whoever is in harmony receives the good they bear, and 
he who violates must suffer. 

This immutability of natural law has been turned into an ar- 
gument against His sovereignty, and made the great objection 
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to miracles. God can suspend, or act above them, or even de- 
stroy them if He wills. There is nothing in science, or reason, 
or anywhere outside of a disordered imagination to warrant the 
assertion that He cannot. There is better ground for holding 
that He does not and will not act independently of them. 
There has been such uniformity and regularity through so long 
a period that a departure requires strong evidence to accredit it. 
This is the strength of Hume’s argument. But uniformity, no 
matter if long continued, does not of itself prove an absolute 
necessity, and these laws having served their purpose may all 
be abolished. Many scientific men hold that some worlds have 
already been destroyed, and in these instances the laws that 
held them in existence were so changed that they were dis- 
solved. God has not so enslaved Himself by these laws that 
He cannot act above them. Experience, Hume’s own witness, 
may be summoned to testify that God has wrought miracles in 
the sense of having produced that which the laws of nature 
were not able to accomplish. New races of beings, and espe- 
cially man, appear suddenly upon the records of geology having 
no traceable links with their predecessors. Science has its mir- 
acles as well as revelation. God shows His sovereignty by 
holding these laws in their general course, yet, when new stages 
arise in the development of His purpose, by acting above them. 
When they have served all their ends He may entirely abolish 
them, and yet, having the same grand aim, His sovereignty 
may be immutable. 

2. It was exercised in the appointment of positive laws. 
The ceremonial laws of the Jews had no basis in nature. To 
those to whom they were first given, they seemed like mere ar- 
bitrary enactments. They were an exercise of absolute sover- 
eignty, but, as we look back, we see both wisdom and love. The 
Sacraments of Christianity are of the same nature. In their 
elements and in their benefits we see very clearly the presence 
of will. He might have chosen others, or He might have at- 
tached less, or more blessings to their use. He shows us 
through them that “He is King in Zion,” but in this choice we 
see nothing that throws the least suspicion upon His moral at- 
tributes. 
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3. It is exercised in directing the earthly destiny of men. 

a.) God determines the life of individuals in its origin. Our 
birth was not an accident. The time, place, and circumstances 
were directed through natural laws, but under the immediate 
supervision of God. “Thine hands have made me and fashioned 
me together round about. Remember, I beseech Thee, that 
Thou hast clothed me with skin and flesh and hast fenced me 
with bones and sinews,” Job 10: 8,9, 11. “Thou hast covered 
me in my mother’s womb. I will praise Thee, for I am fearfully 
and wonderfully made. My substance was not hid from Thee 
when I was made in secret. Thine eyes did see my substance 
yet being unperfect; and in Thy book all my members were 
written which in continuance were fashioned when as yet there 
was none of them,” Ps. 139 : 13-16. 

He manifests His sovereignty in determining the sex and in 
bestowing constitutional gifts. Whether the creationist or tra- 
ducianist be correct, there are facts that prove both the presence 
of means and direct divine intervention. Many mental traits 
are inherited, but others are not. Very often children are like 
neither parent. In many cases we might attribute this to the 
combined traits of the parents, but how, then, can we account 
for the great differences in the same family? We are left to 
account, too, for the appearance of great men with peculiarly 
adapted gifts in great emergencies. 

4.) God determines the end of life. “Seeing his days are de- 
termined, the number of his months are with Thee. Thou hast 
appointed his bounds that he cannot pass,” Job 14:5. “I know 
that Thou wilt bring me to death and to the house appointed 
for all the living,” Job 30: 23. The ninety-first psalm assumes 
that God controls all the sources of death. “A thousand shall fall 
at thy side and ten thousand at thy right hand, but it shall not 
come nigh thee.” We cannot in the narrow range of our vis- 
ion prove from observation that no one dies before his work is 
done, yet this is the scriptural teaching. Weare not to believe 
that He ever suspends a natural law to prevent death, but His 
power over circumstances gives Him control of our relation 
to these laws. 

c.) He determines, as far as He wills, our sphere in life. If 
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He fixes the place and circumstances of our birth, gives our 
mental and physical powers, and arranges our early associations, 
He shapes the general character and aim of life. Our own ex- 
perience confirms the testimony of Jeremiah: “It is not in man 
that walketh to direct his steps.” Shakespeare, the great inter- 
preter of human life, said, 

“There's a divinity that shapes our ends 

Rough-hew them how we will.” 
The personal experience of most of us has been that the course 
we had marked out for ourselves we could not take, and our 
aims were never met. We are not what we thought we would 
be, yet we are not supposed by those who understand us best 
to be wholly out of our places. So true is this, in general, that 
Cowper, while he did not tell the whole truth in not allowing 
for the exception, did not get wide of the general fact when he 
said, 

“God gives to ev'ry man 

The nature, temper, understanding, taste, 

That lifts him into life, and lets him fall 

Just in the niche he was ordained to fill.” 

It is this general shaping of man’s earthly destiny that the 
Scriptures teach in the peculiar language of proverbs when 
they say, “The king’s heart is in the hand of the Lord as the 
rivers of waters,” and not that rigidly literal interpretation 
very often given it. 

In this we see absolute sovereignty, but one allowing free 
play for free-will. Men can break away from providential lead- 
ings. We see great gifts thrown away and great talents prosti- 
tuted. We sometimes see men in the wrong pursuits. But as 
it is with the laws of nature, so it is with providence. There 
are some laws that hold us absolutely, while others we have the 
power to violate, but not to escape the penalty. The one class 
sets limits over which we cannot go; the other allows us liberty 
within those bounds. So with the divine government. We 
cannot change some of the boundaries fixed, and these keep us 
under His control, but others may be disregarded. In our free- 
dom we may not do that special work for which we were best 
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qualified, yet in our restraint we are compelled to perform some 
service promotive of the interests of God’s kingdom. 

In looking at God’s sovereignty in this light, we are not made 
to tremble in dread of an arbitrary power, but we are filled with 
profound reverence. It inspires us with the deepest regard for 
the divine will. It creates peace, joy, security. But it shows, 
too, the all-important necessity of being in harmony with His 
kingdom. That government will not step aside to meet our 
whims. In its grand movements those who resist are swept 
away as nothing. His holy character is too inflexible to spare 
those who oppose. 


ARTICLE III. 


CATECHIZATION. 
Rev. Prof. E, F. BARTHOLOMEW, A. M., Carthage College, III. 


A time-honored and useful custom in the Lutheran Church 
of America has in many places fallen into neglect and disrepute. 
For some reason Catechization has been, to a great extent, 
abandoned. For many years our Church has been experiment- 
ing with the novelties of the age. “New Measure” Systems, 
ad infinitum, have been invented, adopted and rejected. All 
kinds of expedients have been tried, and their inadequacy 
proved. By such means the Lutheran Church has allowed 
herself to be cheated out of her royal heritage. We have al- 
most entirely lost our Lutheran consciousness, and our distinct- 
ive church life has been largely swallowed up in the radicalism 
and sensationalism of the times. Indeed, so far have we in 
some places gone in our modification of methods and imita- 
tions of other denominations as to raise the question whether 
we should any longer maintain a separate ecclesiastical exist- 
ence. But in the midst of this defection it is gratifying to see 
signs of improvement. The fact that we see our error is full of 
promise for the future. If I mistake not, there is all over the 
Church, in other denominations as well as our own, a growing 
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feeling of dissatisfaction and disgust with these so-called “new 
measures” in religion, and there is a gradually increasing de- 
mand for restoration of the “old ways.” 

There is a call throughout the Church for Catechization. 
Not long ago there was submitted to the Presbytery of Phila- 
delphia a proposition that every fourth Sabbath the Sunday 
Schools connected with Presbyterian churches should substitute 
a lesson on “Our Catechism, Government, and Worship” for 
the regular Bible lessons of the International Series. A pam- 
phlet written by Dr. Dorus Clarke on “Saying the Catechism 
Seventy-Five Years ago, and the Historical Results”—a treatise 
of rare value and most refreshing interest—has recently been 
published in Boston. In our own church papers during the 
last two years not less than six long articles on Catechization, 
treating the subject from various standpoints, have appeared, 
besides a large number of incidental references to the subject 
from all parts of the Church. One of our Synods ordered an 
address on Catechization to be prepared and delivered at its 
regular annual meeting. 

The same address was afterwards requested and delivered at 
a meeting of Conference. Several of our Synodical Sunday 
School Conventions have discussed the question: what place 
and attention should be given to the Catechism in the Sunday 
School. These things show the growing interest which the 
Church is beginning again to feel in the matter of Catechization. 

With the hope that still more attention may be given to this 
important subject the following thoughts are submitted. 


I. THE PURPOSE OR END. 


The End contemplated by catechization is threefold. 

1. /ndoctrination in the truth. 

It has always been the genius of the Lutheran Church to 
thoroughly indoctrinate her baptized children in the truths of 
the Bible. This praise-worthy end she seeks to accomplish by 
her system of catechetical instruction. This method of religious 
instruction is not peculiar to the Lutheran Church, yet cer- 
tainly in her fold it has had its fullest development and the best 
exemplification of its merits. To take this out of the history 
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of the Lutheran Church would be to remove the second pillar 
which upholds her superstructure. 

Catechization is imparting religious instruction by questions 
and answers. It is this, and it is much more. This is only its 
external form: its heart, the secret spring of its life and power, 
remain yet to be seen. The instruction which it imparts is 
definite and clear, and has a definite end in view. This cannot 
be said of all methods now in popular use. It seeks to build 
up in the mind and heart of the young a connected system of 
divine truth—an harmonious and comprehensive outline of the 
great doctrines or teachings of the Holy Scriptures. It pro- 
ceeds upon the plan that it is necessary for the applicant for 
full church-membership to have an intelligent realization of 
himself as a sinner in the sight of God; to possess correct 
knowledge of the plan of salvation; to know himself as a sub- 
ject of grace through the merits of Christ’s atoning blood ; to 
have correct views of the nature of the Church, “the pillar and 
ground of the truth,” of the conditions and responsibilities of mem- 
bership in the “body of Christ,” of saving faith and the ground for 
the hope of everlasting life. Catechetical instruction is held pre- 
paratory to admission to membership, and with us, it is insep- 
arably connected, on the one hand, with baptism, and on the 
other, with confirmation. To indoctrinate is to train for the 
Church, and through the Church, for the kingdom of heaven. 

Indoctrination means to impart to the learner a knowledge 
of the pure and uncorrupted teachings of the Holy Scriptures, 
which knowledge lies at the beginning of the divine life, and is 
the condition of perseverance in the same. But this is not all 
it implies. It is a process af edification. It is causing the 
child and youth to grow up into a knowledge of the truth as it 
is in Christ. It seeks to put the truth, which is “the power of 
God unto salvation,” into living connection with the heart. 
The peculiar weakness, and, probably the most serious defect 
of our modern revivalistic and evangelistic movement is that it 
does not provide for thorough and systematic indoctrination of 
its converts. The divinely appointed means for making men 
wise unto salvation are too lightly regarded. The “sincere 
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milk of the word” and the “strong meat” are not duly admin- 
istered. These new-fangled religious dainties which are wont 
to be served up in our Churches at the present day have little 
substance in them and can not make strong, healthy, steadfast 
Christians. 

The times in which we live are times which try men’s faith 
and hearts. In the midst of all the political, social and ecclesi- 
astical commotions which are shaking the world to-day, how 
shall those stand fast who have no foundation to stand upon ? 
In this agitation and unrest what are we doing for our young 
people to establish them upon a sure foundation which can not 
be moved? Is the Church doing her duty to her baptized 
children when she lets them grow up in ignorance of the truth, 
and sends them forth into the world’s arena unarmed for the 
conflict ?. Infidelity, in some of its most subtle forms, is abroad 
in the land, unsettling the minds of the young, sweeping thou- 
sands of our precious youth into ruin; threatening the very 
body and life of society, and surging with satanic fury against 
the Church of Jesus Christ. The times of apostasy are at hand, 
and the Church must arm for the contest. Zhe truth, THE 
‘TRUTH, is the only power given from above by which the 
Church shall be able to stem the assaults of hell, and stand 
secure. Our young people will overcome all the trials that 
confront them only as they are panoplied with the truth and 
intrenched behind the Everlasting Rock ; or, in the language 
of St. Paul, as they are “rooted and built up in Him, and estab- 
lished in the faith.” The young can be saved from the dread- 
ful epidemic of skepticism, only by instilling into their tender 
minds and hearts the life-saving principles of the Gospel, and, 
under the fostering care of the Church, causing them to grow 
up into the truth. During the glacial epoch of rationalism in 
Germany, the common people never lost their simple child-like 
faith, because from childhood the principles of eternal truth 
had been laid deep in the heart by means of catechetical in- 
struction. When again the sound of evangelical preaching was 
heard the hearts of the people all over that country responded 
joyfully to it. It is the privilege of the Church to train her 
children just as she wants them. It is as easy to make stead- 
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fast Christians as infidels and scoffers. Let the Church train up 
her children in the way of life, and God’s promise for it, when 
they are old they will not depart from that way. This is the 
first great object of Catechization. 

2. Now, starting with this thorough indoctrination of youth 
as a foundation upon which to rest its operations. this method 
proceeds to its higher aim, viz.: to lead the learner to Christ. 
It aims to make of its pupils genuine disciples of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. It might be supposed that in stating the matter 
thus I have inverted the true order of sequence. But not so. 
If { understand the teachings of the Scriptures, knowledge of the 
truth logically precedes regeneration. “Ye shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free.’ n our day there is a great 
deal of loose and random talk about conversion, but it does not 
always reveal accurate knowledge of the Scriptures. We are 
all agreed upon the necessitity of a change of heart, but there is 
diversity of opinion respecting the way and the means. In 
this all-important matter of salvation the Lutheran Church does 
not make a secondary use of “ie word. She puts the word of 
God first and last. It is her distinctive teaching, handed down 
from her illustrious reformer, that the szmple word ts “the prin- 
cipal means of grace.” She recognizes the Gospel of Christ as 
“the power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth.” 
And she teaches that this faith unto salvation is wrought in the 
soul by the Holy Ghost operating through the instrumentality 
of the word of truth. By catechetical instruction we seek to 
put this living and organizing “power of God” into the heart of 
the catechumen, and then let the Holy Ghost do his wonder- 
working in his own way and time. Paul may plant and Apol- 
las water but God must give the inerease. The pastor seeks 
not only to acquaint the learner with the truths of the Bible, 
but also, in various ways, to impress them upon the heart. 
Having succeeded in fastening the truth in the mind by this 
simple method, he makes use of the knowledge thus acquired to 
reach and move the heart. The great purpose of catechetical 
instruction is to make the learner not only intellectually wise, 
but also wise unto salvation. And this blessed work of leading 
to Christ catechization seeks to perform when the heart is yet 
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tender and easily impressed. This method takes hold of the 
young, the children of the Church, before the evil days come 
or the years draw nigh when they shall say they have no pleas- 
ure in these things, before they are hardened in sin and set in 
the ways and thoughts of the sinful world. Certainly this must 
commend itself to every thoughtful mind. Is not this obeying 
the Master’s command: “Feed my lambs,” “Suffer the chil- 
dren to come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven?” And is this not what we promise to do 
when we dedicate our children in baptism? Do we not vow 
before God to bring them up in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord? Infant baptism, certainly with us, looks to confir- 
mation and confirmation properly implies catechization. How 
beautifully and completely these things harmonize, and how 
strong the evidence that this method, now so much neglected, 
is none other than God’s own way of bringing souls into his king- 
dom. Catechization not only seeks to lead sinners to Christ, but 
especially to lead the children to the meek and lowly Jesus so that 
they may grow up into manhood and womanhood under the in- 
spiration of his holy life and example, that, like Timothy, even 
from their earliest childhood, they may know the Scriptures 
which are able to make them wise unto salvation. Would it not 
be better to have our children grow up under the constantly 
transforming influence of the truth, so as never to need what is 
popularly called conversion ? I believe that it is possible to so 
train them in the divine life from their infancy that when grown 
up they can not recall the time when they did not love the 
Lord Jesus. It is a popular fallacy that there must be in every 
one’s life a certain known point of time when he or she first 
believed. Believing in Christ should be our first conscious ex- 
perience, as well as the last. It is the business of life, first and 
last, to believe in Christ and love God. If this is not realized, 
it is the fault of men, not of God. 

3. Fidelity to the Church, is another important end contem- 
plated in our system of catechetical instruction. It seeks not 
only to plant the precious truth into the minds of the young, 
and thereby secure their living union with Christ, but it does 


more: it seeks to put them in possession of certain privileges 
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and means of grace by which they may be able to sustain them- 
selves in the new life and persevere in the purity of the faith ; 
and at the same time afford them a channel through which the 
energies of their sanctified nature may flow out upon the world 
to bless the human race. To this end God has instituted His 
Church, and makes membership therein obligatory upon every 
child of His. The Church is the Christian's home where he 
may receive that sympathy and encouragement and spiritual 
edification so necessary to growth in the divine life. It is 
also his spiritual work-shop where he finds something to do for 
the Master which will keep his energies alive and his soul en- 
gaged. Here he learns and practices the heavenly art of doing 
well. Catechization aims early to introduce the young fully 
into the Church, the family of God’s people, that they may find 
dear brethren who love them and sympathize with them, and 
extend a helping hand in time of need. And it aims to lay 
upon every member of this spiritual househould a deep sense of 
responsibility and personal obligation, to make him true to the 
honor and sanctity of his spiritual home, to beget a genuine 
love and a warm attachment to the Church, so that every son 
and daughter of hers will say from the heart : 

“Beyond my highest joy 

I prize her heavenly ways, 

Her sweet communion, solemn vows, 

Her hymns of love and praise. 

If e’er my heart forget 

Her welfare or her woe, 

Let ev'ry joy this heart forsake, 

And every grief o’erflow. 

For her my tears shall fall ; 

For her my prayers ascend ; 

To her my cares and toils be given, 

Till toils and cares shall end.” 


There is a morbid sentiment prevalent, that the Church is an 
unnecessary appendage to Christianity. Why do our young 
people have such low and material views of her holy sacra- 
ments? Why so little allegiance shown our dear foster mother, 
why such reluctant obedience to her commands, why such in- 
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difference to her welfare on the part of her children? What is 
the cause of this selfish individualism—the bane of her peace 
and prosperity? These things have a cause. They are legiti- 
mate results of looseness of doctrine and methods of church 
work. I lay very much of this to the charge of our modern re- 
ligious innovations in which the sphere and authority of the 
Church have been ignored. Is it any wonder our church mem- 
bers are irreverent towards the divine authority of the Church 
and disobedient to her laws and neglectful of her interests, when 
they have never been instructed in their relation and duties to 
the Church? There is no deep church love instilled and fos- 
tered in the young, and, therefore, we can not expect that high 
and heroic sense of honor, that deep-seated conviction of right 
and duty, that unswerving purpose, and that untiring activity in 
her hallowed sphere of labor which should characterize every 
follower of the Lord Jesus Christ. It is a mistaken policy, pur- 
sued by many parents, to let their children grow up to maturi- 
ty, and then select the church of their own choice. We know 
the result. Nothing could be more short-sighted. The devil 
never invented a more cunning device. What is this but a 
shifting of a most solemn responsibility by the parents upon 
the children entrusted to them? Here we discover one reason 
why catechetical instruction is so much neglected, viz. the /azi- 
ness of our moral sense which leads us to shift responsibility 
upon others which is imposed upon ourselves. 

Catechization bears a direct relation to the Church: with us 
it stands inseparably connected with baptism, on the one hand, 
and on the other with confirmation as the formal induction to 
the full communion in the Church. No other system secures 
the end so well. The Sunday School with all of its excellent 
features can not take its place. Evangelistic and lay preaching, 
and all our ‘new measures’ fail, and necessarily so. The inade- 
quacy of all these expedients has been demonstrated. I urge 
upon the Lutheran Church in America the necessity of return- 
ing again to this God-honored custom of our fathers. Our self- 
preservation and prosperity depend on it. These three objects 
of catechization which I have thus pointed out, all hang to- 


gether, and in practice can not be separated. Any one of them 
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includes the rest. In the light of the three combined I ask my 
readers to consider this venerable and useful system of religious 
instruction. Subject it to any test you please, you will find it 
evangelical in its basis, philosophical in its method, rational in 
its process, harmonious alike with nature and the mind of man 
in its analogies, conservative in its practice, Christ-like in its 
spirit, and full of glory in its results. 


Il. ADAPTATION OF MEANS EMPLOYED. 


Having set forth the end contemplated, I now proceed to 
consider the adaptation of the means employed to accomplish 
this end. Let us see how this system of Christian training is 
carried out. This appears, 

1. Inthe ferson to whom this work is assigned. To the pas- 
tor, the shepherd of the flock, this work belongs. He must 
undertake it, nor can it be delegated to a subordinate. No one 
understands the needs of his flock, and no one sustains such an 
intimate and tender relation to them as he does. Besides, his 
office peculiarly fits him for the duty. He is the ambassador of 
Christ, whom the people are to hear as though God did beseech 
them through him. He is clothed with divine authority, which 
God demands shall be respected and heeded. No one else is so 
qualified for this work as he, by virtue of his office, his learning, 
his piety, his experience, and his interest in the flock. 

2. A second mark of adaptation is in the fact that the c/z/- 
drenand youth are gathered together for instruction. Religion, 
in an important sense, is an education, a training up in the way 
of life. In our secular education we begin with the child and 
continue the rigid discipline until the age of maturity, and often 
far beyond. This is as it ought to be: in this we are only 
adapting our educational process to the requirements of the hu- 
man mind. It takes years to develop the mind and make schol- 
ars. Now, the education of the heart is analogous to that of 
the mind. And should we give less time and attention to the 
religious culture of our children than to their secular culture ? 
Is it of less practical importance? “Godliness is profitable unto 
all things, having promise of the life that now is, and of that 
which is to come.” The child must be trained to “godliness” 
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as well as to scholarship. Solomon says: “Train up a child in 
the way he should go, and when he is old he will not depart 
from it,” Prov. 22:6. Examine this passage. In the margin 
of your Bible the words “train up” are rendered “catechise.” 
Catechise, train up, discipline, initiate a child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old he will not depart from it. When 
these simple duties to our baptized children are faithfully at- 
tended to God gives us His promise that they will never depart 
from the way of life. Thus we see that our system of catechi- 
sation is but carrying out the idea of the wise man; it is, there- 
fore, eminently scriptural, and accords with God’s plan of saving 
souls. 

3. The text-book used. The teacher is in his place, the school 
cathered, now what is the text-book to be used? Zhe Cate- 
chism. The Bible in reality is the only text-book. What need, 
then, of a catechism? What isa catechism? “An elementary 
book containing a summary of principles, especially of religious 
doctrine, reduced to the form of questions and answers.” It is 
a text-book, properly so called, prepared for use in the school 
and the family for purposes of systematic instruction in the 
great fundamental truths of the Bible. An abstract of the Bi- 
ble. Luther’s Smaller Catechism has been called by some one 
a “Lay Bible.” The Catechism is to the Bible what Dana's 
Text-Book of Geology is to his Manual. The latter contains 
all and a great deal more than the former: the former is pre- 
pared for the use of the learner, for the school. Luther says in 
his Catechism: “We have prepared this little work with no 
other view than to adapt it to the instruction of the young and 
illiterate. Hence among the ancients in the Greek language, 
such a book was called catechism, a word which signifies juve- 
nile instruction.” I know there is much prejudice against the 
catechism. Many people look upon it with grave suspicion. 
Even among some Lutherans the name has become a reproach. 


I have heard a Lutheran minister of high prominence apolo- 
gize before a number of applicants for church-membership for 
using the term ‘catechism,’ as though it were something to be 
ashamed of. But it is refreshing to hear leading men of other 
denominations speak of the catechism in unqualified terms of 
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praise. In the “Sunday School Times” of May 11, 1878, Dr. 
Vincent says: “The wise, rich, and suggestive formulas of the- 
ological truth, the outgrowth of the scholarship and Christian 
experience of all the ages, every Christian man and woman 
ought to know something about. We speak disrespectfully 
sometimes of catechisms; but in the catechisms of the modern 
Protestant Churches there are definitions that have in a single 
sentence a whole volume of fundamental truth; and it is not 
wise to depreciate a definition which is the outgrowth of years 
of Christian experience, wide research, and profound Christian 
thought.” Hear what theologians and scholars say about our 
own catechism. Matthesius says: “The world can never suffi- 
ciently thank and repay Luther for his little catechism.” Jus- 
tus Jonas: “It may be bought for six pence, but six thousand 
worlds would not pay for it.” Andr. Fabricius: “A better 
book, next to the Bible, the sun never saw; it is the juice and 
the blood, the aim and the substance of the Bible.” Secken- 
dorf: “I have received more consolation and a firmer foundation 
for my salvation from Luther’s little catechism than from the 
huge volumes of all the Latin and Greek fathers together.”’ 
Lohe: “It is of all Confessions, that which is most suitable and 
best adapted to the people. It is a fact, which no one denies, 
that no other catechism in the world can be made a prayer of 
but this. But it is less known that it may be called a real mar- 
vel in respect of the extraordinary fullness and great abundance 
of knowledge expressed in it in so few words.”” Leopold Ranke: 
“The Catechism published by Luther in 1529, of which he him- 
self says that, old a doctor as he was, he used it himself as a 
prayer, is as childlike as it is profound, as comprehensible as it 
is unfathomable, simple, and sublime. Happy he whose soul 
was fed by it, who clings to it. He possesses at all times an 
imperishable consolation: under a thin shell, a kernel of truth, 
sufficient for the wisest of the wise.” To these valuable testi- 
monies | will add that of Dr. C. P. Krauth. In his “Conserva- 
tive Reformation,” p. 285, he writes: “So truly did the Shorter 
Catechism embody the simple Christian faith, as to become, by 
the spontaneous acclamation of millions, a confession. It was 
VoL. X. No. 4. 67 
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a private writing, and yet, beyond all the Confessions, the direct 
pulsation of the Church’s whole heart is felt in it. It was writ- 
ten in the rapture of the purest catholicity, and nothing from 
Luther’s pen presents him more perfectly simply as a Christian; 
not as the prince of theologians, but as a lowly believer among 
believers.” 

These are Lutheran testimonies, and may seem extravagant, 
especially to members of other denominations. I give the 
equally positive testimony of one who is not a Lutheran. Dr. 
Schaff says: “Luther’s Small Catechism is truly a great little 
book, with as many thoughts as words, and every word telling 
and sticking to the heart as well as the memory. It bears the 
stamp of the religious genius of Luther, who was both its father 
and pupil. It exhibits his almost apostolic gift of expressing 
the deeping things in the plainest language for the common 
people. It is strong food for a man, and yet as simple as a 
child. It marks an epoch in the history of religious instruction : 
it purged it from popish superstitions, and brought it back to 
scriptural purity and simplicity. As it left far behind all former 
catechetical manuals, it has, in its own order of excellence and 
usefulness never been surpassed. To the age of the Reforma- 
tion it was an incalculable blessing. Luther himself wrote no 
better book, excepting, of course, his translation of the Bible, 
and it alone would have immortalized him as one of the great 
benefactors of the human race.”’* If others think and say 
such things concerning our Catechism, is it any wonder we Lu- 
therans should be enthusiastic in its praise? We need not be 
ashamed of it: let us own and use it. Let us be true to our 
colors. Let us stand on our own platform, broad, catholic and 
evangelical. A clearer and more positive Lutheran conscious- 
ness is what we need in our American Lutheran Church. We 
make ourselves supremely ridiculous when we ignore and repu- 
diate our distinctive customs and practices, and ape other de- 
nominations. We have tried to accommodate ourselves to oth- 
ers, and conciliate differences, which will not be conciliated, until 
we have well nigh lost our distinctive character as a Church. 





* Creeds of Christendom, Vol. II., p. 250. 
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If we would gain prestige and influence we must be ourselves 
and not somebody else. We shall make a sorry fight in Saul’s 
armor. 

4. The method of t-aching claims our attention as another 
mark of adaptation. There are three principal methods of in- 
struction: one is the lecture system, another is the text-book 
system, and a third is the two combined. By the first the pupils 
are not required to commit and recite any lessons, only hear lec- 
tures; by the second, the pupils hear no lectures, but only com- 
mit and recite lessons. Neither of these by itself is sufficient, but 
the two combined yield the best results. My experience as an 
educator is that children and youth must have specific tasks as- 
signed them, and must be required to carefully learn and recite 
lessons. Any one who understands the philosophy of educa- 
tion will at once see the reason of this. Memorizing is the 
very first thing the child does in the process of education. The 
way to lay the foundation for scholarship is to give as much 
attention as possible to the minutiz of the rudiments, insisting 
upon perfect accuracy in every answer, frequent repetition and 
persistent drill. Now, this is equally true in respect to religious 
culture. During the formative period of youth, the young 
must be thoroughly drilled in the rudiments of our religion. 
For the purpose of this drill the Catechism is admirably adapted. 
It contains a complete outline of divinity, and the presentation 
of the subject is specific and systematic. By persistent drill, 
these questions and answers, these definitions so fraught with 
the fruits of ripe scholarship and Christian experience, and 
especially the proof passages, will be literally worn into the 
mind until they become second nature to it. Luther, in giving 
directions how to use the Catechism, sets forth the importance 
of adhering to one particular form of words in the statement 
and exposition of the several parts, in order that the minds of 
the young may not be confused by needless changes of phrase- 
ology. He insists upon uniformity even in the very smallest 
particulars. No one was ever better qualified to speak upon 
this point than Luther, for he was master of the subject; and 
his judgment is confirmed by the experience of all teachers and 
scholars. 
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Thus learning and reciting the Catechism is well adapted to 
the requirements of the youthful mind. This method has an 
educational and disciplinary value apart from other things more 
important. This can not be said, to the same degree, of any 
other system of religious instruction. Many practices now re- 
sorted to are actually dissipating and enervating in their effects. 

5. Zhe Results. After all, the best proof of adaptation of 
any agency to the end in view is she testimony of its results. 
To the fruits of catechization I appeal as a final and crucial test. 
What the Lutheran Church is in respect to her unrivaled his- 
tory, her wide-spread and beneficent influence in the Christian 
world from the Reformation until now, and her conservatism 
which is the balance of power between extremes in religion, 
she owes largely to her catechism. Catechization is her life 
and her soul. Dr. Schaff says: “The strength and beauty of 
the Lutheran Church lies in its profound theology, rich hym- 
nol 


compliment from one who is outside of its ranks. The same 


ogy, simple, childlike, trustful piety.” Beautiful and glorious 
author also says: “Lutheran piety has its peculiar charm, the 
charm of Mary, who sat at Jesus’ feet and heard his word. If it 
is deficient in outward activity and practical zeal, and may learn 
much in this respect from the Reformed Communion, it makes 
up for it by a rich inward life. It excels in honesty, kindness, 
affection, cheerfulness, and that Gemiithlichkeit, for which other 


* She has sung the most 


nations have not even a name. 
fervent hymns to the Saviour, and holds sweet, childlike inter- 
course with the Heavenly Father.” Back of these precious 
and most enviable characteristics of our dear Zion is her cate- 
chism. If you would know the true inwardness of a man’s 
mind, the type it is of, examine the books he has studied, es- 
pecially during his younger days. If the piety of Lutherans 
is “simple, childlike, and trustful,” it is because such is the char- 
acter of the book which Lutheran children study. If her 
“strength and beauty lie in her profound theology,” it is because 
her theologians have been nourished by the “sincere milk of 
the word” administered ty them in early childhood through the 
catechism. By means of this “great Little book” they have 


been able to discover depths and heights in theology which no 
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other class of scholars ever attained. We are proud of our 
theologians: we challenge Christendom to produce their equal. 
But the catechism, more than any one thing else, prepared the 
way to this high degree of excellence. Germany is the native 
home of the Lutheran Church: there we may look for some of 
the best fruits of her system of catechetical instruction. The 
catechism, more than anything else, made Germany what it is, 
the strongest, the most churchly, the simplest in manner and 
life, the most learned, the most invincible of all the nations on 
the face of the earth. We see the influence of the catechism 
penetrating through the woof and web of Germany’s history, 
its private and public life, its schools, its theology. That sub- 
lime, unrivaled patriotism which Protestant Germany exhibited 
throughout the long and bloody struggle of the thirty years’ 
war was begotten and fostered by the Divine word impressed 
upon every German heart in early childhood by means of the 
catechism. It was the bond of union that bound heart to heart : 
it was the talisman of their victory over the foe. Its faithful 
use secures to every Christian that power which overcomes the 
world, even our faith. 

When speculative philosophy and rationalism spread their 
gloomy, somber cloud over that country the common people 
remained true to the faith because they were “rooted and 
cerounded in the truth, and established in the faith.” There 
was present in their hearts something deeper and stronger and 
more enduring than the sophisms of men. No other people 
hold their faith with such firmness as the Germans. We see it 
in Bismarck, that prince of diplomatists, during the Franco- 
German war, while at Versailles, Dr. Busch heard Bismarck 
say in a table-talk: “If I were no longer a Christian, I would 
remain not one hour at my post. * * The steadfastness 
which I have shown ten years long against all possible absurdi- 
ties, I have only from my fixed beltef. Take away my belief, 
and you take away my fatherland. Were | not a Christian of 
intense belief, had I not the wonderful foundation of religion, 
you would never have had me for Chancellor of the German 


Union. Find me a successor with that foundation and I go 
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upon the spot.” And whence this “belief?” Examine the 
books he studied in childhood and his constant companions in 
maturer years, and the secret of his steadfastness will be seen. 

The address delivered about two years ago by the Rev. Dr. 
Dorus Clarke before the Historic-Genealogical Society of New 
England, on “Saying the Catechism seventy-five years ago and 
its Historical Results,” is an eloquent and powerful appeal to 
the Church in favor of catechization. He deals with nothing 
but historical facts. Of the catechism he says: “It has done 
more to form the New England character than any book except 
the Bible.” In the town of Westhampton the catechism was as 
truly a classic as any other book. “It was taught everywhere,— 
in the family, in the school, and in the church,—indeed it was 
the principal intellectual and religious pabulum of the people. 
We had it for breakfast, and we had it for dinner, and we had 
it for supper. The entire town was saturated with its doctrines, 
and it is almost as much so at the present day.” 

Now, let us notice some of the mental and moral effects of 
this system of thorough religious training upon the people of 
Westhampton. Says Dr. Clarke, “It was continued through 
the lifetime of nearly two generations, and therefore long enough 
fairly to test its real influence upon human character and life, 
long enough to determine, historically, what were its legitimate 
effects upon individuals and upon society. * * The general 
result was, and still is, that sobriety, large intelligence, sound 
morality, and unfeigned piety exist there to a wider extent than 
in any other community of equal size within the limits of my ac- 
quaintance. * * Nine-tenths of the inhabitants are regular 
attendants on public worship. 7hirty-czght of the young 
men have graduated from College, have entered the learned 
professions, and especially the Christian ministry; and sev- 
eral of them have risen to positions of the highest usefulness 
and honor. * * I have nowhere found such profound 
reverence for the name of Jehovah, the Infinite and Personal 
God; such unquestioning faith in the divine authority of the 
Holy Scriptures; such devout and conscientious observance 
of the Sabbath; such habitual practice of family prayer ; 


such respect for an oath in a court of justice; such serious 
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determination to enter into the kingdom of heaven; and such 
deep conviction that it never can be reached, except by re- 
pentance for sin, and faith in a crucified Redeemer, as I have 
seen in that town. * * And if this be true, this superior 
Christian tone of society must have had an adeguate cause. 
* * That cause is its more thorough indoctrination, from 
its settlement down to the present day, in the great truths 
of the Bible, creating public sentiment, permeating domestic 
life, giving vigor to conscience, converting men to Christ, and 
impregnating society, through all its ramifications, with a pro- 
founder sense of moral obligation. During my boyhood and 
youth, I never knew my father’s house locked by any mechani- 
cal contrivance by day or night ; but it was locked with a lock 
of very peculiar construction and strength. Zhe Bible and thé 
Catechism were the combination lock. * * You may as well 
attempt to ‘enact the play of Hamlet with Hamlet all left out,’ 
as to account for the intelligence, the good sense, the energy, 
the heroism, the piety, the self-sacrifice and the success of the 
sons and daughters of Westhampton, in their diversified forms 
of usefulness all over the world, by proposing any other solu- 
tion of the problem than the great truths of the catechism 
wrought into the very texture of society there, and working 
out their legitimate results upon the intellects, the hearts, and 
the life of that community.” 

These are refreshing statements and reflections from one who 
not a Lutheran. 


Stern old Thomas Carlyle a few years ago said: “The older 
I grow,—and I now stand upon the brink of eternity,—the 
more comes back to me the sentence in the Catechism, which I 
learned when a child, and the fuller and deeper its meaning be- 
comes,—‘ What is the great end of man? _ To glorify God, and 
enjoy Him forever.’ No gospel of dirt, teaching that men have 
descended from frogs through monkeys, can ever set that aside.” 
The truths and sharp definitions, and the proof passages which 
we learn from the catechism in our childhood and youthful days, 
how they stick to the heart and memory, and what a safeguard 
against error when we get older! 

Our good old system of catechization has not outlived its 
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usefulness. It is as full of life and potency and promise of use- 
fulness now as it ever was. It has been tried and proved ade- 
quate to the wants of the Church. It is as well adapted to the 
requirements of the Church in America as anywhere else. Its 
strength is not in local surroundings. Some would-be wise 
men of our fastidious age would have us believe that catechiza- 
tion is not adapted to the American mind and genius. The 
difficulties exist more in the imagination than in reality. Ex- 
perience teaches us that nothing else answers the purpose so 
well. We Lutherans must not deny the distinctive traits of our 
ecclesiastical character. Let us again adhere to this custom of 
our fathers, let us use our catechism and teach it to our children, 
let us not deny the faith, let us be true to ourselves, and our 
Confessions, true to our convictions of right and duty in meth- 
ods of church work, true to our fathers’ God and our God, and 
the broken walls of our Lutheran Zion will be built again, her 
divisions healed, and her power and influence in the earth be 
magnified. 


ARTICLE IV. 


THE LUTHERAN JUBILEE. 
By Rev. J. D. SEVERINGHAUS, A. M., Chicago, III. 
INTRODUCTORY. 

The year 1880 is one of those marked years which invite spe- 
cial attention. During its course far-reaching events crowd 
their memories upon us. In the month of May we were re- 
minded of that famous “dark day,” of 1780, which seemed then 
to be a foretoken of doom, but proved in reality the dividing 
line between our night of gloom and day of gladness, the point 
at which our colonial life-struggles began to develop into na- 
tional prosperity. On the other side of the “great water” there 
transpired in the same year an event which at the time attracted 
no public attention whatever, but which has since grown into 
such beautiful proportions, that a large part of the religious 
world has deemed it proper to hold special services in commem- 
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oration of the same. It was the founding of Sunday Schools in 
their present form that afforded usa centenary celebration, dur- 
ing the month of June, and inspired the erection of a monument 
on the banks of the Thames in honor of Robert Raikes, the 
reputed originator of that form of Christian work which is da- 
ted back to the year 1780 and which has helped to characterize 
the present century as one of missionary zeal and enterprise, far 
beyond all that have gone before. 

But back of modern Sunday School activity, and back of our 
revolutionary struggles for personal and civil liberty, back of 
modern missions, back of all Christian civilization as developed in 
Europe and America, there is an event especially remembered by 
Lutherans, but deservedly noticed by all who appreciate the on- 
ward march of ¢ruth, and right, and courage among men upon 
the earth. The 25th day of June, 1880, was a commemorative 
occasion of great significance. It marked a jubilee period of an 
event that has helped determinately to shapen the contour of 
modern history. In some countries, especially in Southern 
Germany, this day has been regularly celebrated in its annual 
return as a Reformation festival, and this year returning for the 
three hundred and fiftieth time since the memorable delivery of 
the Confession at Augsburg, it suggested a jubilee celebration. 


WHAT WAS CELEBRATED. 


The Lutheran confession of faith, known as the “Augsburg 
Confession” or “Augustana,” was read before the Diet of Augs- 
burg in the year 1530. The Emperor Charles V. had in the 
early part of that year yielded to the very general desire for a 
national assembly, at which all the religious questions disturb- 
ing the empire might be amicably settled. The convention of 
the previous year at Spires had proved unsatisfactory. Its de- 
liberations had been hurried and unfair. The adherents of the 
Reformation could not submit to the forcible decisions of a ma- 
jority, for the questions involved were to them questions of con- 
science, they related to things essential to salvation, and their 
agitation had brought about a crisis which could be disposed of 
only by honest discussion and not by parliamentary tactics. It 
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was because the Reformers protested against the decisions of 
this council that they were called Protestants, a title still very 
properly borne by all adherents of the Reformation, as they 
still protest against every species of human authority calcula- 
ted to enslave the mind or burden the conscience. On the tenth 
day of October they met at Schwabach to deliberate on those 
points of doctrine which they could unitedly press as their ul- 
timatum of peace, and it was in view of these points, that the 
emperor consented to appoint an assembly at which the whole 
empire should be represented, and of which he said in his call : 

“Everybody’s opinion, view and belief should be heard and 
examined in love and kindness, and all such on both sides as 
had not been properly interpreted or disposed of should be con- 
sidered, in order that, as we are all under Christ and fight in His 
cause, we may also live in one communion, church and unity, 
and concord and peace be thus preserved.” 

The Protestants realized that now was their time to act. 
Very soon they rallied around certain doctrines of the word of 
God which they considered essential to Christian belief and 
eternal salvation. These doctrines took the shape of Seventeen 
Articles, which were presented to the Elector of Saxony at 
Torgau, in March, 1530, and which had been prepared by Lu- 
ther, with the assistance of Bugenhagen, Justus Jonas and Philip 
Melanchthon, as the Elector had requested. It is not to be 
presumed that the learned Professors at Wittenberg, those 
representatives of the whole reformatory movement of Ger- 
many, regarded these Articles as a complete body of divinity, 
but they had succeeded in framing a platform on which they 
all could stand and from which they could successfully smite the 
opposing error. With these Torgau Articles they calmly and 
confidently awaited the opening of the Diet. Melanchthon was 
to have charge of them, to improve them and finish what 
seemed to him imperfect. To this end he examined the doc- 
trinal statement of the other princes and theologians, who gath- 
ered at Augsburg long before the opening of the Diet; he col- 


lated, amplified and developed his materials until they resulted 
in the immortal “Augustana,” with its twenty-one articles on 
doctrine and seven on Romish abuses. Melanchthon wrote the 
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Augsburg Confession, as we now have it, but Luther may never- 
theless be said to be its author. He had drawn up the initia- 
tory articles, and he was moreover constantly consulted by his 
learned secretary and scribe, whilst he was watching and pray- 
ing at his “Patmos,” in Coburg, and he corresponded by letter, 
and advised with his colaborers and followers deliberating at 
Augsburg. 

This Confession—“Apology” as it was first called—was read 
by Dr. Baier in the chapel of the Bishop’s palace at Augsburg, 
where the Emperor had taken up his abode during the Diet. 
There was a trick in this arrangement. The papists feared the 
effects of the public reading of such a document. The Protest- 
ant preachers had already made quite an impression upon the 
éxcited populace. The Emperor, bigoted Romanist as he was, 
tried various expedients to prevent the reading entirely. He 
wanted to have it handed to him privately, and he would then 
look into it at his leisure, but to this the Protestants would not 
consent. After these manceuvres had failed, he demanded the 
reading of the Latin copy, as both were at hand, Dr. George 
Brueck standing there with the Latin and Dr. Christian Baier 
with the German copy before the assembled Diet. The Elector 
of Saxony, however, insisted upon it that as they were on 
German soil the German copy ought to be read, and the Em- 
peror finally consented. It was three o’clock on a Saturday af- 
ternoon, and the reading lasted for nearly three hours. The hall 
contained some two hundred persons, composed of the nobility 
and leading representatives of both parties. But as the day 
was warm and all the windows were open, the multitude throng- 
ing around the palace in breathless silence could understand 
every word of the clear ringing voice of Dr. Baier, and truth 
found a hearing on that occasion such as it had probably never 
received since the day of Pentecost. 

The effect of this bold stand for evangelical truth was im- 
mense. The Bishop of Augsburg declared: “All that has been 
read is pure and undisputable truth.” Dr. Eck, one of the 
most determined opponents of the Reformation, answered to a 
question whether he could refute what had been read: “From 
the writings of the Fathers I would be willing to undertake it, 
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but not from the Scriptures.” “Then,” said the Duke, “I under- 
stand that the Lutherans are established in the Scriptures, and 
we stand outside of them.” 

Both copies of the Confession were handed to the Emperor. 
He had translations of it made into French, Spanish and Ital- 
ian, and sent copies to different princes, as also one to the Pope, 
with the special request that he would give him his opinion on 
it. This Confession has become the property and the exponent 
of the Lutheran Church. 

It was attacked in the Romish “Confutation,” presented dur- 
ing the Diet, but again defended at length by Philip Melanch- 
thon in what is now known as the “Apology,” the second of the 
so-called Symbolical Books in the order in which they are usu- 
ally enumerated. It was again unduly handled by Melanchthon 
himself, who kept tinkering at it, still regarding it as his work- 
manship, modified some of its severer statements in the interests 
of peace, and published editions of it, in the year 1540, that 
have since received the title “Variata,” or Altered Augsburg 
Confession. 

This act was a mistake, although the “variata” may suit some 
Lutherans better than the “invariata,” and although this altered 
edition was (by mistake) received into the first edition of the 
“Book of Concord,” published in 1580, it has no claim what- 
ever upon the Church. We celebrate not the year 1540, but 
the year 1530, in which the Lutheran Church confessed her 
faith for the first time; in which she was acknowledged as a 
church party, having rights and privileges, and in which she 
commenced that career, which has given her a name and a his- 
tory sufficient to entitle her without presumption to claim Rev- 
elation 14 : 6, 7, for her symbol: “And I saw another angel fly 
in the midst of heaven, having the everlasting gospel to preach 
unto them that dwell on the earth, and to every nation, and 
kindred, and tongue, and people, saying with a loud voice, Fear 
God, and give glory to him; for the hour of his judgment is 
come: and worship Him that made heaven and earth, and the 
sea, and the fountain of waters.” 

Forty-seven years after the delivery of the Augsburg Con- 
fession, when Luther had been in his grave 31 years, there was 
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finished a theological document which was intended to become 
an olive branch between contending theologians of the Luth- 
eran Reformation, and hence named: “Formula of Concord.” 
In it the discussions of forty years duration were summed up 
and digested. It was the work of learned men—Jacob Andre, 
Martin Chemnitz, David Chytraeus, Lucas Osiander, Balthaser 
Bidembach, Nicolaus Selnecker, Christoph Cornerus, and oth- 
ers—who acted under the authority of princes that had grown 
weary of the endless disturbances of the public mind. This 
production, together with the Augsburg Confession, the Apol- 
ogy, the Schmalkald Articles of 1537, and the two Catechisms 
of Luther, constitute the “Symbolical Books” of the Lutheran 
Church, all published together for the first time in the year 
1580, under the title: “The Book of Concord, or Symbolical 
Books of the Evangelical Lutheran Church.” 

The more rigorous portion of our Church celebrated the year 
1877 as the three hundredth anniversary of the finishing of the 
Formula of Concord. Services were held in their churches. A 
book called Kern und Stern des Lutherischen Bekenntnisses, to- 
gether with numerous sermons delivered in commemoration of 
the event, was published and an interest developed for the gen- 
eral confessional writings of our Church that may be looked 
upon as preparatory to the present jubilee celebrations. Those 
who celebrated the year 1877 as a jubilee year, usually spoke of 
the present jubilee as that of the “Book of Concord,” three hun- 
dred years having elapsed since that book was first published 
and presented to the Lutheran Church for acceptance. 

We of the General Synod recognize nothing outside of the 
Augsburg Confession as having confessional authority and as 
entitled to any commemorative services. We paid no attention 
to the partial celebration of the year 1877. There was no ser- 
mon preached in any of our churches upon the subject that 
seemed to inspire some of our Lutheran brethren with jubilee- 
joy, and our General Synod, which met then at Carthage, would 
have deemed it a waste of time to entertain any reference to 
that event. So during the present year we have not spoken of 
the “Formula of Concord,” nor yet of the “Book of Concord,” 
but simply of the 350th anniversary of the Augsburg Confes- 
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sion. Not that we have any antipathy against the venerable 
documents produced by our Church during the different stages 
of her history, but because we could discover no element of a 
jubilee character in the publication of a book or set of books ; 
that were known and used years before in their separate forms. 

There was some significance in the 300th anniversary of the 
“Formula of Concord,” three years ago, and in the 350th anni- 
versary of the Catechism, one year ago, as also there will be in 

the 400th anniversary of Martin Luther’s birthday, three years 

hence, but it did not seem proper to us to make jubilees out of 

all these events, every fiftieth or hundreth year of their return, 

and hence we celebrated during the present year simply the 

seventh semi-centennial of the Augsburg Confession. 





HOW IT WAS CELEBRATED. 


The seventh celebration of the semi-centennial of the Augs- 

burg Confession has not been as general as that of Luther’s nail- 5 
ing the 95 theses to the church door in Wittenberg, October 3 Ist, 
1517, which our Church commemorated in the year 1867-8. I 
have before me a medal of that year which looks like a silver 
dollar, with a Luther-bust on one side, surrounded by the words: 
“Nomen Domini Turris Fortissima, 1517 ;” and on the other, a 
beautiful laurel wreath, with the inscription: “Seventh Jubilee 
of the Great Reformation. A Memorial of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in America, 1867.” 

Dr. Morris has a list of 37 publications and mementoes, con- 
sisting of books, pamphlets, tracts, festival programmes and ! 
medals, which he called the “Literature of the Jubilee year.” 
He expresses the opinion that his list “embraces every publi- 
cation relating directly to the Reformation that appeared in our 
Church during the Jubilee year.” But it is incomplete. There 
were no doubt many sermons, addresses and other memorials 
published, of which the argus-eyed Doctor did not get any 
glimpses, an evidence of which is the memorial certificate which 
the writer published and placed into the hands of every Sunday 
School scholar of his Church who attended the jubilee celebra- 
tion. 

Our General Synod met in Harrisburg, early in June, 1868. 
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The Jubilee year was then in progress. Much was said about 
it, and various propositions were offered respecting its appro- 
priate celebration, the final outcome of which was that there 
should be much preaching upon the subject, and collections 
taken for the different objects of our church work. This action 
was followed by that of the district synods which convened 
from that time until the culminating point of the celebration on 
October 31st. The East Pennsylvania Synod even went so far 
as to resolve on raising $100,000 for the different benevolent 
and missionary operations of the Church. In one of the local 
celebrations the speaker referring to the jubilee put the ques- 
tions: Shall we unite in this commemoration of the Reforma- 
tion? Shall we signalize this occasion by trimming our Churches, 
having special services, and by asking a Grand Free Thank of- 
Sering of our means to the Church ? 
The response to these questions, Dr. Morris says, was a glori- 
ous one. 
’ The action of our General Synod, followed by that of the dis- 
trict synods; the sermons preached upon this subject; the 
various publications having reference to the work of the Refor- 
mation ; the inauguration of measures for the pubiication of a 
new German paper in the interests of the General Synod—all 
helped to prepare the way for the celebration of the present 
jubilee. There was a Lutheran sentiment under cultivation 
among us that is continually developing into clearer concep- 
tions of our glorious heritage and our true position among the 
Churches of the land. Our General Synod did not meet this 
year, but it anticipated the jubilee celebration, by recommend- 
ing to its pastors that they preach on the subject of the Augs- 
burg Confession on or near the 25th day of June. Whether 
that recommendation, passed unanimously in open session at 
Wooster, 1879, has been complied with very generally, cannot 
be determined at present, but it may be presumed that a very 
large number of our Churches were reminded in one way or an- 
other of the Seventh Semi-Centennial of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion. The Lutheran Observer, voicing the sentiments of the 
Church, did speak earnestly and repeatedly upon this subject, 
reminding pastors of the recommendation to preach on the 
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Augsburg Confession and referring to what was done in this 
respect by other Lutheran synods. We have also seen a no- 
tice of one of our pastors in Ohio who made the Confession the 
subject of his discourse on the Sunday following the 25th of 
June and had this sermon published entire in the Lutheran 
Evangelist. Our English speaking churches in Washington, 
D. C., united in a very pleasant union service on the 25th of 
June, and had different addresses suitable to the occasion. 

If we fail to gather any more or all of the facts concerning 
the celebration of the jubilee, we would be unfair as a historian, 
to conclude that what has been here given is the extent of the 
celebration. It may also be expected that the synods which 
meet in the Fall will express a suitable recognition of the Luth- 
eran jubilee, and that such churches and pastors, as are in the 
habit of observing the annual Reformation festival on some 
Sunday near the 31st day of October, will make the jubilee of 
the Augsburg Confession a special feature of this year’s cele- 
bration. 

But it is in point here to utter the apprehension that many 
have felt as though these outward demonstrations were over- 
done by some Lutherans and that their people would not sym- 
pathize with them in any effort to arrange for suitable festivities. 
We also looked in vain over the college and seminary pro- 
grammes for this year to find any reference to the jubilee of the 
Church.* No graduating speech seems to have found its theme 
in a line of thought suggested by the subject of this discussion, 
although occasions of that kind are apt to become monotonous 
by reason of their sameness, and they afford opportunities for 
confessional demonstrations such as are seldom enjoyed. 

It is gratifying on the other hand to note that our foreign 
brethren have not neglected to magnify their opportunities with 
reference to the Jubilee. In the assignment of subjects to the 
theological students of “Mission Seminary” at Chicago for their 
public addresses, there were two which had direct reference to 
the jubilee celebration. The “Wartburg Synod,” meeting at 





[*If the writer had examined the commencement programme of Penn- 
sylvania College, for this year, he would have found more than one sub- 
ject on it.—EDs. | 
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Chicago during the last week of June, had arranged for a spe- 
cial synodical celebration, consisting of a joint discussion upon 
the present condition of the Lutheran Church, on the basis of 
a carefully prepared essay, followed by suitable theses drawn 
therefrom, and a public service in the evening at which a very 
able address was delivered on Rev. 3:11: “Hold that fast 
which thou hast.” The Nebraska Synod, also largely German, 
will, at the approaching meeting at Ponca, give this subject spe- 
cial attention, as it has provided for an English and a German 
address on the same. 

The Germans are more generally given to the observance of 
festival occasions, and hence they have embraced the opportu- 
nity this year of calling the attention of their people to the 
glorious Confession of our Church, not in proportion to their 
love for the same, but in accordance with their surroundings 
and abilities. In Chicago there was nothing seen or heard of 
the Lutheran Jubilee, other than the celebrations and reports 
of the two Lutheran churches belonging to the General Synod. 
Although there are thirty Lutheran churches here, sixteen of 
them being German, yet the great German daily S/aafseitung 
published only what was written upon the subject by General 
Synod hands. After giving a history of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion and referring to the significance of the day, it added: 
“There will be jubilee services in St. Stephen’s church, at which 
Rev. Kaersmann will deliver the address, and in Trinity church, 
at which Rev. Severinghaus will deliver the address. These 
were the only jubilee services held in Chicago on June 25th, so 
far as the writer knows, and they were both in General Synod 
churches. This definite statement is important, because some 
of the following reports, as also many public notices, make 
the impression that the parties outside of the General Synod 
had monopolized the Jubilee. 

A few additional particulars will be of value as historic in- 
formation. 

One of our General Synod churches had a large pipe organ 
built as a jubilee offering, bearing the inscription: 

1530. Fune 25th. 1880. 
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This was dedicated, on the evening of June 25th, in connection 
with a solemn service, at which the pastor preached on Heb. 
13: 9, setting forth: We rejoice over our Church Confession, the 
Augustana, because it is able to establish our hearts with grace ; 
for, I, it is a good thing that the heart be established; and, 2, 
evangelical truth alone, as set forth in our confession of faith, is 
able to establish the human heart with grace. Let us therefore 
not be carried about with divers and strange doctrines, but hold 
fast the truth of our Confession. 

Another one of our churches had a baptismal font carved for 
the occasion, inscribed: “One Lord, one Faith, one Baptism. 
1880.” 

From Baltimore comes the report that our German church 
there held a very pleasant, although unonstentatious service on 
the evening of the 25th of June, and that the people manifested 
much interest in the occasion. 

A church in Illinois held a very elaborate service on Sunday 
July the 4th, with a sermon on Ps, ———, and a children’s ser- 
vice in the afternoon, at which the Augsburg Confession was 
read, interspersed with explanatory remarks. 

The Apollo charge of the Pittsburg Synod (General Synod) 
celebrated the semi-centennial of the Augsburg Confession on 
the 13th of August. The exercises were held in a grove. 
There were addresses on: “Influence of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion on the Reformation ;” “Peculiar claims of the Augsburg 
Confession on Protestantism ;”’ and “Catholicity of the Augs- 
burg Confession.” At the close they sang: “A mighty fortress 
is our God,” etc. 

In Allegheny City our Church is preparing for a grand cele- 
bration of the Lutheran Jubilee on the 31st of October. 

Very many of our churches found it necessary and, under the 
circumstances desirable, to combine the jubilee exercises with 
the ordinary Sunday service, contenting themselves with a ser- 
mon on some Lutheran subject, or simply alluding to the events 
that transpired three hundred and fifty years ago. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE JUBILEE YEAR. 
The Lutheran Observer and Der Lutherische Kirchenfreund have 
contained many historical articles in which the Augsburg Confes- 
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sion was referred to and held up before the Church as the great 
Magna Charta, well worthy of the honor bestowed upon it. The 
German Publication Board published the new edition of Luther’s 
Catechism recommended by the General Synod, as a jubilee 
offering. It is a work of superior style and eminently useful 
contents, having in addition to the usual matter some eighty 
questions and answers on the Bible and the confessional stand- 
point of the Church in which our position with reference to the 
symbols is clearly defined. 

This much has here been given about the celebration of our 
jubilee by the people and churches of the General Synod, partly 
because there are those whose shortcomings on this point are 
quite reprehensible and who may be stimulated to improve the 
opportunities yet remaining for making amends, but more espe- 
cially to put it on record that there are those in our part of the 
house who appreciate the historic facts which gave position to the 
Lutheran Church, and that the General Synod is in entire har- 
mony with the Church of our Lutheran fathers. : 

Yet a fair presentation of the question under consideration 
demands more than a report of the General Synod’s doings. 
Unfortunately there are more Lutherans outside than there are 
inside of the General Synod. We number scarcely one-third of 
the Lutheranism of the United States, and those of the General 
Council and of the Synodical Conference have upon the whole 
a better showing with reference to the jubilee celebration than 
we have. 

There does not seem to have been any general plan as to the 
celebration anywhere. That the multitude of church papers 
swarmed with notices and propositions pertaining to the jubi- 
lee, might have been expected, but so far as the recommenda- 
tions went, they seemed to provide only for local demonstra- 
tions. A few ventured to write books and compose hymns for 
the occasion. There wasa ¥udelfestbuechlein published in Balti- 
more, a Reformationsgeschichte in New York, an Historic Intro- 
duction to the Augsb. Conf., called Das Grundbeckenntniss, in 
St. Louis, a new edition of the Book of Concord, containing all 
the symbolical books, published by the Concordia-Verlag in St. 
Louis, and there are now medals being struck by the Pennsyl- 
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vania Synod, very similar to the one mentioned above, with the 
inscription: “Nomen Domini Turris Fortissima,”’ on the one 
side, and on the other Luther’s private seal with a suitable 
motto. The Missourians also report that they have a suitable 
medal in preparation at Baltimore. 

The Canada Synod, belonging to the General Council, held a 
united service during its session in the middle of June, and re- 
commended to its congregations the holding of similar services 
on Sunday June 27th. 

The Old Pennsylvania Synod, meeting at Allentown, had an 
address upon the subject, “Concordia,” in which the period be- 
tween 1530 and 1580 was exhibited as the formative period of 
our Church, and the value of the Book of Concord was es- 
pecially emphasized. That there was a due share of glorying 
in our confessional history, is not surprising in view of the late 
records of that body. They moreover resolved upon the rais- 
ing of $25,000 for a German professorship in Muhlenberg 
College. 

Of the Lutheran congregation in Liineberg county, New 
Foundland, the report comes, that the Augsburg Confession 
was read in Zion’s church early in the morning of the 25th, and 
that they held a festive gathering under the pines upon the sea- 
coast during the rest of the day. There were other celebrations 
of a local character, in the Pittsburg and other Synods, but per- 
haps not much more numerous and hearty than those of the 
General Synod. 

In the Synodical Conference the celebrations took on a more 
magnificent form than in the bodies mentioned, because of its 
large German representations in several of the leading cities. 
The Joint Synod of Ohio celebrated its 50th anniversary on the 
24th of June, and on the 25th the four Lutheran congregations 
of Columbus united in the double jubilee of the Augsb. Conf. 
and the Book of Concord. Their solemn services of song and 
thanksgiving, were continued on June 27th, with addresses in 
German and in English. 

In Milwaukee the five congregations of the Missouri Synod 
united to celebrate the 350th anniversary of the Augsb. Conf. 
and the 300th of the Book of Concord. There was a special 
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service for the children on Friday morning, June 25, with a 
sermon on the text, Matthew 13:15, 16. After service, the 
children, to the number of 1200, marched through the streets, 
led by music and singing : “Ein feste Burg ist unser Gott,” and: 
“Lobe den Herren, den machtigen Koenig der Ehren.” 

The Lutherans of Fort Wayne had a solemn service on Fri- 
day morning the anniversary day of the Augsburg Confession, 
and afterwards marched through the streets, being joined by 
the professors and 210 students of Concordia College, and by 
four of the country congregations belonging to the Missouri 
Synod. The procession required an hour to pass a given point. 
There were in it 418 children of Emanuel church, and 66 young 
men of the young people’s society of the same. 

The Missouri Lutherans of Baltimore, as those of other large 
cities, have Posaunenchoere, (Cornet Bands) and these trumpeted 
“Ein feste Burg ist unser. Gott,” from their church towers, early 
in the morning. There were festive services in the evening and 
on the next Sunday, and in the afternoon of Sunday one for the 
children in three different churches. On Monday the five con- 
gregations united in a Lutheran Vo/ksfest in Druid Hill Park. 

The grandest of all the jubilee celebrations was that at St. 
Louis. On Friday morning there was a solemn service in the 
splendidly decorated Dreieinigkeitskirche, (Church of the Trin- 
ity) at which Prof. Walther, D. D., preached on Ps. 119 : 106. 
This sermon has since been published. The service was largely 
attended from all parts of the city and from the country. In 
the evening there were services in all the Lutheran churches of 
the city, and all were handsomely decorated. On Saturday 
evening the students illuminated the buildings and grounds of 
the Seminary, entertaining the many visitors with a display of 
fire works, and in conclusion, with an English and a German 
address, interspersed with festive song. On Sunday morning 
there were services in all the churches, and in the afternoon 
similar ones for the children, all well attended, and with this 
preparation they entered upon the great demonstration on Mon- 
day morning. The whole city seemed to be astir. There were 
marshals and adjutants and mounted police, bands of music 
and banners, etc., as though there were to be a triumphal pro- 
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cession that interested all the people. Eight strong men car- 
ried the huge banner, measuring 5 by 734 feet and representing 
the Church as a ship in the storm, with the inscription : “God 
is in the midst of her; she shall not be moved.” On the other 
side were the words: “Three hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the Augsburg Confession and three hundredth anniversary 
of the Christian Book of Concord, June 25th, 1880, at St. Louis, 
Mo., Math. 24: 25: ‘Heaven and earth shall pass away, but 
my words shall not pass away.’”’ 

This was followed by the students of the Seminary, then 
came those of the Academy, succeeded by about 800 young 
men from the different Fuenglingsvereine, (Brotherhoods) and 
13 Lutheran congregations, each carrying its own banner, 
making 18 divisions in all. Then there followed 76 large fur- 
niture wagons, mostly drawn by four horses and largely loaded 
with children. Prof. Walther rode in a carriage by himself, 
followed by his colleagues in ten equipages. Then there came 
300 carriages, each carrying four young women dressed in white 
and all decorated with flowers. The procession passed five 
Lutheran churches at which there were triumphal arches 
erected with suitable inscriptions. In all there were counted 
1500 men on foot, and 576 vehicles, the procession requiring 
one hour and 25 minutes to pass a given point. On reaching 
the fair grounds there was rejoicing and singing. Everything 
had been carried out in most splendid order. The hymn es- 
pecially composed for this occasion by Prof. Schaller, and sung 
with immense effect, is worth preserving even in its German 


dress: 


Mel. Lobe den Herren, den mechtigen Kenig, etc. 


Jauchze vole Freuden, o Christenheit, ruehme die Werke, 
Die Gott den Veetern erzeigt mit allmzchtiger Starke, 

Er hat befreit Zion aus Jammer und Leid, 

Dass seine Wunder man merke. 


Lobe den Herren, der sein Wort sorein uns gegeben, 

Lasst uns fuer Menschenstand predigen Christum, das Leben, 
Der Glaube ruht in dem verscehnenden Blut, 

Vor dem die Heelle muss beben. 


Lobe den Herren, der hiess in den heissesten Tagen 
Seine Bekenner vor Kaiser und Reich nicht verzagen ; 
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Gebe er Muth, Dass auch wir Leben und Gut, 

Treu dem Bekenntnisse, wagen. 

Singet dem Herren, der Himmel und Erde regieret, 
Seine Gemeinde beschirmet und gnadiglich fuehret, 
Sein ist das Reich, Seindie Kraft, Ihm auch zugleich 
Herrlichkeit ewig gebuehret. 

The rest of the day was spent in the German fashion. Many 
of the city officials including the mayor visited the Vo/ksfest, 
and there were addresses in both languages explaining the 
meaning of all this ado. 

Some of the texts preached on at the different jubilee services 
are as follows : 

“That good thing which was committed unto thee keep by the Holy 
Ghost which dwelleth in us,” 2 Tim. 1: 14. (Milwaukee). 

“I will speak of thy testimonies also before Kings, and will not be 
ashamed,” etc., Ps. 119 : 46-50. (Greenville, N. J.) 

“Thou has brought a vine out of Egypt: thou hast cast out the heathen 
and planted it,” etc., Ps. 80 : 8-20, (New Hamburg, Ontario). 

“Fight the good fight of faith, lay hold on eternal life wherunto thou art 
also called, and hast professed a good profession before many witnesses,” 
1 Tim. 6:12. The theme based on this was: Our fathers, Timothy-like, 
professed a good confession, before many witnesses at Augsburg in I 530 
1, in that they fought a good fight of faith; 2, in that they laid hold on 
eternal life. (Chicago), 

One of our ministers preached at a synodical jubilee service 
on the Fellowship of the Holy Spirit, as becoming effectual by 
means of the evangelical truth which our fathers confessed at 
Augsburg over against the traditions and human ordinances of 
the Romish Church. 

That there were many other celebrations public and private, 
either on the 25th of June, or on some Sunday near that date, 
of which there either has been no public report, or else it has 
escaped our notice, may be taken for granted. Thus we heard 
“Ein feste Burg is unser God,” trumpeted by the Posaunenchor 
of the Missouri Lutheran church in our neighborhood, early in 
the morning on the Sunday previous to the great day, and it 
may be presumed that there was a sermon appropriate to the 
occasion during the hour of service, as on the Friday following 
several of these congregations united with the neighboring 
country congregations in a Lutheran Jubilee Pic Nic. 
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Even one of the churches of the “Evangelical Synod of North 
America,” St. John’s of St. Louis, celebrated the delivery of 
the Augsburg Confession on Sunday June 27th, the pastor de- 
livering a discourse upon the subject, and in the afternoon there 
were festivities with the children of the parochial and of the 
Sunday School all having reference to the Jubilee of the Augs- 
burg Confession. 

In Berlin, Germany, there was no special demonstration, but 
the jubilee was referred to in different ecclesiastical circles and 
the “Evangelical-Kirchliche Anzeiger,” of Berlin, issued on the 
25th of June, contained a very earnest editorial on the value 
and significance of the Augsburg Confession. 

It is also in point here to refer to another feature of Lutheran 
demonstrations during the present year. A pastor of the Syn- 
odical Conference, living at Oshkosh, Wis., published a pam- 
phlet of some seventy pages on the ominous question: “Lu- 
theranism or Calvinism ?” with the sub-title : “Popular Exhibi- 
tion of the doctrinal struggle which has broken out in the midst 
of the Synodical Conference, as an introduction to the three 
hundredth anniversary of the Book of Concord.” For years 
the leaders of the Missouri Synod have been charged with Cal- 
vinistic tendencies in their doctrinal discussions. The author of 
this pamphlet was an ardent admirer of these leaders, but has 
now engaged with a few others in the publication of an opposi- 
tion journal, called: Altes und Neues, and in combatting with 
zeal and bitterness the theologians of the Synodical Conference. 
The production in question is a jubilee document. It is very 
bold in its charges of serious heresies upon the Missourians, 
quoting largely from their public writings and exhibiting the 
danger to which the extreme Lutheranism of America is tend- 
ing. 

WHY IT SHOULD BE CELEBRATED. 

We might here start in with a “why not ?” God’s word seems 
to have suggested jubilee celebrations. Read up Leviticus xxv., 
and kindred portions of Holy Writ. The Bible Dictionaries 
and religious encyclopzdias contain very valuable information 
about the jubilee years of olden times. How the Church made 
use of jubilee celebrations, and how she abused them, is related 
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in our different church histories. Important events suggest a 
celebration of their anniversary days and years. Thus we had 
our Centennial of American Independence, a few years ago, and 
every fourth of July we commemorate its formal declaration. 
We have our annual Reformation day and our centennial and 
semi-centennial jubilee in church life. 

In the year 1630 our fathers met in Leipzig, during the 
month of April, at the instance of the Elector, and arranged for 
a celebration of three days’ continuance. On the Sunday pre- 
vious it was announced. It commenced with the services of St. 
John’s day (June 24th) and continued over Sunday (June 27th). 
The churches were decorated, the Augsburg Confession was 
read and the Lord’s Supper was administered on every one of 
the three festival days. By various programmes and pastoral 
letters were the Lutherans called upon to make the occasion one 
of hearty thanksgiving for the blessings of the pure doctrine as 
exhibited in the Augsburg Confession. 

In the year 1730, the 25th of June fell on a Sunday, yet in 
most parts of Germany the celebration was continued up to 
Wednesday. The programme had been arranged in the early 
part of the year. There was to be preaching and communion 
on Sunday, Monday and Tuesday, and two full services with 
preaching on each day, with the exception that on the third 
only one sermon might be allowed, in case the pastor had no 
assistant, but in that case there was to be a children’s service 
in the afternoon. The Augsburg Confession was to be read 
plainly and solemnly, so that all might realize what the jubilee 
signified. The services were in many cases quite imposing. 
There were to be collections taken up for benevolent purposes, 
for Home and Foreign Missions. 

Johann August Corvinus published an illustrated “/vangel- 
isches Eben Ezer to the honor and praise of the Triune God 
and for a memorial to posterity.” It contains among other 
things a hymn, founded on the eighty-seventh psalm, which, 
by the way, was sung at the recent celebration in both of our 
Chicago churches, as also at the opening of the Wartburg 
Synod, and a rhythmical presentation of the Augsburg Con- 
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fession, having a verse on each of the twenty-eight articles, 
with the subject of which it treats, and the appropriate Bible 
references. 

The third centennial of the delivery of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion fell in a period of Rationalism and Unionism, yet there were 
those who celebrated the jubilee with great festivity and hearty 
rejoicings. There are many records of the texts preached on, 
the prayers prescribed for the occasion, the hymms sung and the 
arrangements made to show that the Confession of the Church 
was still appreciated. 

In view of these historic facts, and the fact that during the 
present year the jubilee was largely observed and heartily en- 
gaged in, and that those who lived before us one hundred, two 
hundred and three hundred years ago, deemed it proper to cel- 
ebrate this great event, we might ask with emphasis: “Why not 
also celebrate? The occasion is a glorious one. That which 
took place three hundred and fifty years ago is worthy of all 
remembrance. 

The year 1530 marks an epoch in ecclesiastical history. We 
do not ignore the important events of the following years and 
the heroic endeavors to bring about peace and a definite under- 
standing among all the adherents of the Reformation, but we 
do prefer to keep our eye fixed upon the first grand act, in the 
establishment of the Lutheran Church, and to emphasize the 
delivery of the Augsburg Confession as a genuine and sufficient 
cause for a jubilee celebration. It settled the fact that an evan- 
gelical party existed, made demands and insisted upon its rights, 
at the risk of worldly possessions and even life. The Papists 
could ignore them now no longer. They had thenceforth to do 
with a party, not of Protestants, as at Spires, but with princes 
and theologians who could stand up before all the world and say, 
as Luther had done at Worms: Unless you can convince us with 
the undoubted testimony of God's word, we cannot recant: here 
we stand ; we cannot do otherwise; God help us! Amen. 

The Evangelical party set up “an ensign for the people,” and 
to this our anniversary days direct attention. There is a ten- 
dency to forget historic facts and to remove ancient landmarks. 
We are apt to consider ourselves wiser than our fathers, and to 
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throw overboard what we fail to appreciate as valuable. The 
“Augustana” is the groundwork of our Lutheran theology. It 
has been lost sight of at times and treated like some antiquated 
document that is pushed on the uppermost shelf of the library. 
But these jubilee festivities bring it into view again. They di- 
rect public attention to the fact that the Lutheran Church still 
exists and is putting all her evil-wishing prophets to shame. 
When Chancellor Brueck declared that the “gates of hell would 
never prevail against the truth taught in the Augsburg Confes- 
sion,’ the Emperor is said to have smiled contemptuously, be- 
cause he believed himself strong enough to quell the whole 
uprising against the Church of Rome. Erasmus declared in 
1527 that the “Lutheran faction” would soon die out. In 1572 
the astrologer Taisinier prophesied from the position of certain 
stars that Lutheranism would perish in 1575. Peter Carbonar- 
ius wrote in 1590: “Nothing is nearer its last end at this time 
than Lutheranism.” In 1603 Paul Wendeck gave seventy-two 
reasons why Lutheranism would become extinct in a short time. 
Simon Schreiner publicly said in 1626 that the Lutheran Church 
is visibly declining every day. Thomas Heinricus said that the 
Lutheran ¥udilate would soon be changed into Fyaculate. Cor- 
nelius 4 Lapide has quoted a number of papal prophecies, 
which confidently foretell the destruction of Lutheranism in 
one hundred and fifty years. One of the writers of that day 
said of the Form of Concord, that “in a few years its carcass 
would so decompose, that even the authors of it would not be 
able to endure the stench!” Dippel says: “The hour is ap- 
proaching when the Lutheran Church shall be burned with 
fire; and Cyprian writes “that a horrible destiny awaits the 
Lutheran Church.” 

Dr. Morris, to whom we are indebted for the collection of 
these oracular utterances respecting the downfall of Lutheran- 
ism, adds that numerous similar ones might be given. It must 
have been refreshing to those weighed down by the melancholy 
apprehension that at least some of these predictions were to be 
fulfilled, to witness the enthusiasm of Lutheran jubilee celebra- 
tions during the present year. We showed the world that we 
are still standing. Taking our position on the Confession sub- 
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scribed and delivered three hundred and fifty years ago at 
Augsburg, we say with Luther at the Diet of Worms: HIER 
STEHE IcH. Our Church has grown to the number of some 
45,000,000 souls in the different parts of the world. She has 
indeed been under the cloud at times, and her people have wept, 
but God has been in the midst of her, so that she could not be 
removed from her foundations. The prophecies of her down- 
fall have long since been put to shame; even the remotest per- 
iod allowed for her continuance has been passed, and still she 
advances, “fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as an 
army with banners.” 

As we usually sing a hymn at the close of a discourse, we 
here submit an appropriate Jubilee Hymn by Miss Harriet R. 


Krauth, which may be sung toa tune found in Endlich’s Choral- 
Buch, No. 69, and which is headed: June 25th, 1530—1580— 
1880: 


Arise our hearts, and welcome 
This holy, happy day ; 
While Nature joins the triumph, 
In festival array : 
Her fairest works out-doing, 

The Earth doth stand, with lavish hand 
The Church's pathway strewing. 


In midst of Summer beauty 

Our Christmas comes again: 

God's Truth, in human weakness, 

Is born anew to men. 

But, to the Augsburg manger, 
Wise man, or king, no gift doth bring, 

But strife, and snare, and danger. 


And Easter joy is swelling 
In Christian hearts this day, 
Still living Faith ariseth, 
That long in darkness lay. 
The stone of superstition, 
By priest-craft sealed, at length must yield, 
In spite of man’s derision. 
In Pentecostal fullness, 


God's Spirit, then outpoured, 
Abideth still among us 
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In Sacrament and Word. 
To-day the precious story, 
In varying tongue, is gladly sung— 
To God be all the glory! 
We wait, with patient longing 
That shall be satisfied, 
The Church's great Ascension, 
When Christ shall claim His Bride. 
Lord grant us, we entreat Thee, 
When Thou shalt come, to bring us home, 
With all Thy saints to meet Thee. 


ARTICLE V. 


LIFE WITH A PURPOSE.* 
By M. VALENTINE, D. D., President of Pennsylvania College, 
Gettysburg, Pa. 

“To this end was I born, and for this cause came I into the world, that 
I should bear witness unto the truth,” John 18 : 37. 

With a graduating class College Commencement usually fixes 
some of the most abiding memories of the soul. Its few days 
are like a traveler’s passage over the mountain summit, where 
the very air gives him feelings he never had before, where the 
ascent attained and the open vision reached put indestructible 
impressions into the mind. In it the student comes to a point 
to which his thoughts have for years been preceding him. It 
is a stadium for new departure. It is indeed a period of life by 
itself, unique and alone, but never to be forgotton. In all the 
progress of after years, in prosperity or sorrow, from the exhilir- 
ating heights of success or the shadowy lowlands of disappoint- 
ment, till death closes the eye, the memory keeps an open, if 
not beaten, way back to the College Commencement that ended 
student tasks, and threw the golden gates open outward upon 
life under the world’s broad sky. 

The real importance of this period is not so much that col- 
lege days are numbered by it, as that it pushes face to face with 





*A Baccalaureate Discourse, delivered June 20, 1880. 
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the great questions and necessities of active life. Your future 
days and years are meeting you here, greeting your coming, 
opening their possibilities, pointing to work, lifting up their 
prizes, soliciting you with their pleasures. Among its mem- 
ories for the future, I desire that the occasion may fix, if possi- 
ble, in ineffaceable clearness, some of the chief principles for 
right, successful and happy life. These will appear, I trust, as, 
under direction of these words of the world’s divine Teacher, 
we look at the subject they suggest to us—Life with a Purpose. 

The pattern life presented in Christ has been teaching the cen- 
turies how to live. Age after age men have been studying it, 
ever finding some new richness, some new glory, some pro- 
founder lessons. The imperfect, but earnest humanity of thou- 
sands on thousands has been aspiring toward that perfect 
Example, and has made real progress only as it has grasped its 
inner principles and been moulded by them to its divine form. 
But one of the great facts connected with that life, conceded to 
be the only perfect life ever lived on earth, and the true model 
for all that is to be right, manly and successful, is that it was 
one which was lived with a purpose. It began with a purpose, 
it took up the purpose, it accomplished the purpose, and when 
it ended, “/ have finished the work,” was the word that told of 
the earth made better and heaven open above it. This great 
fact in the life from which has come the power which is forming 
the purest, the sweetest, the noblest, the most progressive and 
blessed life of the world, has lessons, I think for us all, for you 
and for me; and for none more than for young men, who, as 
you do now, pass through the gates for the places you are to 
take. Let us give our attention, for awhile, to some of the 
things this subject covers. 

I. It needs no proof that there zs a purpose in each life. 
There is a design for every one. When we hear Christ declare 
that there was an end for //zs birth and coming, we may justly 
take it as clear statement of a truth that holds for all the hu- 
manity for which He is the Head and Pattern. Not that any 
of us can be in the world for precisely the same end as His; 
for His was, in many of its features, alone in the history of the 
earth; but we too, under Him and following Him, represent 
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and are to answer a purpose—one that, like His, is to justify 
our existence. No man is sent into the world either on a fool’s 
errand or no errand. No one is like an arrow shot at random 
into the air to go nowhere and fall indifferently anywhere. A 
life whose powers and forces would carry no design would be 
an anomaly, a discord, a contradiction in the system of things. 
For design, plan, with adaptation, belongs everywhere, alike to 
atoms and to worlds. When Jesus lay in the manger, His life 
already wrapped up and signified all that we see accomplished 
when the ascension cloud above Olivet received Him out of sight. 
The manger pointed to the riven sky and the throne above the 
sky. This expresses how at its very start every life looks to its 
end. Just as truly as does the bud of the early spring, or the 
seed that you gather from the flower, or the acorn you take 
from the oak, so truly does each human life, from the first, con- 
tain a plan, an end, a complex of adaptations. Could you de- 
cipher the mystic inscriptions, the whole history of its career, 
if not perverted or defeated, might be found deeply written in 
its initial being. Each one of you is now here for something, 
complex and multiform it may be, but which fits into the sys- 
tem of things, the work needing to be done, and the welfare of 
all. The true and faithful life always represents a thought of 
God. 

As to some men, it is not hard to believe and see that their 
birth and coming have carried and reflected a divine plan. They 
achieve a work for which a nation or the earth had been wait- 
ing. Their career is a forward movement for humanity. Some- 
times God sends a great thinker among the race, and the 
intellectual light is brightened all around the horizon ; some- 
times a glowing worker, and the warmth of the human heart is 
raised from shore to shore. They live, and their grand career 
becomes progress for their country or the race. It is easy to 
see they were born for something. But not more truly than 
are other men. God’s measure does not determine reality by 
size. The lowliest and smallest are, every one, for their work. 
The hyssop on the wall is for its place, as really as is the cedar 
of Lebanon—the lowly crocus not less than the grand magno- 
lia. Each atom is a thought of God as truly as are the moun- 
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tains. He who cares for the falling sparrows and numbers the 
hairs of our heads, sends not only a Moses, a Paul, a Luther, a 
Newton, a Washington, an Agassiz into the world to accom- 
plish a purpose, but the humblest man with his feeble life and 
single talent. He has a place for the grand poet who can sing 
for the ages, and the common man that can reflect happiness 
in listening to the song; for the sculptor who can make the 
marble speak, and the ordinary mind that can stand in blessed 
admiration before it. He has place for the brilliant leader who 
may command the armies of the world’s advance, and for the 
humblest private that can fall into the ranks. You see a little 
child smitten by death and laid away in the grave, and you 
perhaps imagine it has existed in vain. But from its short stay 
in its earthly home, warming and binding to itself a mother or 
a father’s love, it has drawn human hearts upward toward the 
skies. A few days may be enough to win heaven, and leave a 
blessed influence at work on earth. Let no one of you think 
there is no place for him. For every life there is definite im- 
port enough to justify the language: “For this end was I born, 
for this cause am I come.” 

This purpose must, of course, not be understood to mean any- 
thing so particular and fixed as to conflict with your true free- 
dom and the full exercise of all your powers. It does not imply 
that there is necessarily one distinct avocation or business, which 
a man must follow, or miss the end for which he was born. It 
must lie in a range broad enough for the true play of your 
choices, faculties and multiform activities. The object, in its 
ultimate and general nature, is a moral one—the attainment ot 
right character, in holy obedience to God and true service to 
man. It is not in one calling or pursuit alone that this may be 
done. A man’s avocation or business expresses rather his 
way of accomplishing his purpose than the essence of it, and 
blends with the purpose only as it may be the ¢rue way. 

In its aggregate and essence, the generic purpose which 
holds all specific purposes together is probably best seen as re- 
flected in what Jesus declared to have been the all-inclusive 
import of His coming—bearing “witness to the truth.” We know 
of nothing that may, better than this, be taken as summing up 
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the true office of every human life. Because He was born to 
testify to the truth, He had to say: “I ama King.” And He 
was a King because One with the Eternal Truth. Every sep- 
arate purpose of His life on earth was held together in His 
witness to this—a testimony constantly maintained in every 
word, act, and movement. To be a witness of the truth is no 
little thing, no restricted specialty of aim or occupation. Men 
may serve the truth in ten thousand ways. Though an in- 
finite and eternal unity, truth is also an infinite variety, 
wider than “the wideness of the sea,” filling all space and time, 
omnipresent for human discernment and fidelity, in the divine 
word, in nature,,in providence. It is to be accepted, loved, 
lived, everywhere, in all things. Loyalty to it is to be the tem- 
per—must be—of every true man. It will throw his life under 
a perpetual illumination, open its eyes to see the divine mean- 
ing of things all around, make it rich in the pleasures and 
harmonies for which God has chorded His great universe. 
There is no purpose meant for any of you on earth, outside 
of or apart from this love and fidelity to the truth. Men have 
often attempted aims regardless of this, and rejecting it. And 
their life has been a perversion, a failure. It has broken 
against bars and gone to pieces, or become a desert and a 
waste. Because they have not loved the truth, truth has hid 
itself away from their view, and they never find the path of life. 
“Having eyes, they see not.” This point is of more consequence 
for your life-purpose than you may think. You may never 
have thought of it, but it is wonderful how in Jesus’ love of the 
truth and absolute loyalty to it, or oneness with it, all things 
were open and clear to Him, all things turned their unveiled 
faces to Him, recognized Him, gave up their secrets, yielded up 
their treasures to Him. In this love, He stood in true and 
sympathetic relation and fellowship with all the pure realities 
of nature, providence, and life. The volume of revelation which 
the Jews could not understand, He understood. History laid 
down all its light and meaning at his feet. Nature, because 
He loved it, took Him, even as He was, into its deepest mysteries. 
Everthing—but sin—was ready to own Him. A living writer 
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has said : “The stones of the field are in league with the geolo- 
gist, the trees and flowers with the botanist, the component 
parts of the earth and air with the chemist, just in so far as 
each, consciously or unconsciously, follows God’s methods with 
them.” So in every department. Loyalty to the truth, one- 
ness of heart with it is the key into the treasures of knowledge. 
It is insight into all things. It is the power of telescope for 
range of vision, of microscope for thoroughest accuracy. Wit- 
nessing to the truth holds and accomplishes every true purpose 
of life. If it is wanting, it is not simply one good thing want- 
ing, but the heart of all. It is the essential thing, the keystone 
without which no stone of the arch can keep place. The want 
becomes not mere weakness, defect, or one-sidedness, but fatal 
disorganization, the disorganization of the carriage when the 
axle is gone. 

II. But another thing. The purpose must be distinctly and 
definitely apprehended. You must know what it is. He who 
stands as the model for the race knew precisely what He was 
born for—knew it clearly, felt it thoroughly. He could say: 
“For this end.” So must every man who is to make life a 
triumphant success. The purpose for him must become a pur- 
pose zm him, clearly seen and recognized. 

Christ seems to have come gradually into clear consciousness 
of His mission. As “true man,” He grew into mental maturity 
in all points as we do. When in the temple, twelve years old, 
answering to His parents: “Wist ye not that I must be about 
my Father’s business?” He was manifestly in the dawn of 
conscious knowledge of Himself and His work. Afterwards 
the light brightened, and at length rose into full-orbed day. 
Thenceforth His life-work was all in His clear vision. Never 
was there a man who so thoroughly knew what he was in 
the world for, or one that carried an intenser purpose in his 
soul. 

You need not live long, watching people around you, to be con- 
vinced that hundreds and thousands of them have never seriously 
raised the question, what they are here for. They seem not to 
care to know. Others, though they have considered it, have 
evidently mistaken the purpose. They have hardly a single 
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adaptation to the sphere they are trying to fill. If they have 
rightly conceived their end, they have at least blundered as to 
the way. Their place is forever disowning them. Nothing 
rightly succeeds. Their work drops like blossoms that never 
set in fruit. They are, at best, like fussy, noisy engines playing 
on a side-track, carrying no through freight. They have not 
found their purpose and place. 

As you well know, there are some divine purposes that may 
go blindly and necessarily into effect. The seed of the flower 
or plant needs not consciously accept its design. The animal 
life and organization move toward their end without asking 
consent of will. Planets and stars go in their courses and 
make the music of the spheres unknowingly. But you must 
understand your purpose, and hold it in clear view and aspir- 
ation. It is no eyeless something. It is no force that can 
work its end without your will. Do not take the false sense 
instead of the true out of Shakespeare’s words : 

There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them as we will.” 

You may rough-hew your true ends all away. Many do. 
You may do no intentional hewing, because you have not con- 
ceived your design. The sculptor’s ideal must precede the 
strokes of his hammer. You must see, for the working out of 
the high and difficult things in the meaning of human exist- 
ence. A sightless Samson may pull down a grand temple, 
but can build none. No random living will answer. Goethe 
has said: “No man in this world can safely live at random ; 
the ship that sails at random will be wrecked even in a calm, 
and the man who lives at random will be ruined without the 
help of any positive vices.” Goethe’s statement explains the 
failure of thousands on thousands of lives—the wreck and ruin 
of thousands more. Men have passed out into life without a 
fixed, noble, holy purpose, only to drift: and they save drifted, 
and gone where all drift goes. 

The choice of your profession or calling comes in here. The 
great secret of this is to choose God’s choice. How are you to 
know it? You may read your calling in your capacities, pow- 
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ers, adaptations, the needs of the Church and society, the indi- 
cations of Providence, and the pointings of conscience. The 
young man who takes the place for which his talents fit him, 
toward which a sanctified heart draws him, who falls into the 
service of truth where work needs to be done, has made a safe 
choice. In understanding himself, he has understood his work. 

III. There is another thing. This purpose must be /wrned in- 
to action. There is always a difference between perceiving work 
and doing it. Often there have been men of brilliant endow- 
ments and varied culture, who have conceived life grandly, but 
being nerveless, irresolute and unpractical, the vision passed not 
into reality, the life has come into no success. The plan must 
go, not only into your understanding, but into your will, and 
kindle like fire in all your energies. 

The best example, in all the ages, of straightforward doing 


is seen in Christ. When the time came—and He waited sub- 





limely through the preparing stage—He went to the work with 
His whole nature. There was no flurry, no precipitancy, no 
noise. But without hesitation, and making no mistakes, with 
perfect prudence and untrembling nerve, He steadily carried 
His aim forward, every day witnessing the full day’s advance. 
Such an illustration of calm, intelligent, earnest working and of 
practical power, the world has seen nowhere else. That the 
ideal was, hour after hour, turned into the actual, the golden 
conception into the golden deed, is seen in the fact that as life 
closed He could say of the work given Him: “It is done!” 
This was one of the sweet satisfactions of that bitter crucifixion- 
day. 

This successful turning of life’s purpose into achievment in- 
volves a few important conditions : 

1. It requires full se//possession. You must own and have 
yourself, for your work. You must have your faculties and pow- 
ers in true independence of both internal and external servitudes 
and disabling subjections. This is not always so. There are 
scores of men who never get possession of themselves, or of 
their nature and possibilities. The natural bondage of the hu- 
man soul to the alien powers of sin, makes it impossible that an 
unregenerate, un-Christian man should ever be, or have his true 
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self. He isa slave, often a thorough chattel of satan; and un- 
less his chains are dissolved or smitten off, he can never get the 
true movment of his powers. “If the Son shall make you free, 
ye shall be free.” But even Christian men often fail to take 
possession of themselves for their true lives. Some leave their 
talents undeveloped, in the thrall and possession of ignorance. 
Others, with cultured powers and garnered knowledge, surren- 
der themselves to the grasp and bonds of surrounding treach- 
eries. Many a young man, nerveless and indolent, never assumes 
his selfhood and independence, but like some weak students 
who depend on others for working out their student tasks, get 
only a parasite life, held and fed by others. It is strongly 
urged, these days, that through relics of legal barbarism among 
us, woman is left without full self-possession, deprived of her 
rights and possibilities. This may be so. But this evil is 
wider. Apart from laws, there are powers about us that seize 
and carry off the independent selfhood of both men and women. 
We hardly need an illustration of this in such extreme form as 
is seen in the victim of the wine-cup held fast like the pos- 
sessed of Gadara, or the opium-eater grinding in the prison- 
mills of his sore subjection. We may say nothing of men whose 
self-sufficiency and independence have been surrendered to a 
milder usurpation, and who are nothing, if not chewing or smok- 
ing when the hours of the conqueror comes round, fit neither 
for society nor yet for solitude, for business nor yet for pleasure, 
except at the will of the habit to which they are in unresisting 
tribute. But aside from such things, possession of yourself may 
be badly damaged. When we remember the manifold thral- 
doms of ignorance, prejudice, circumstances, public opinion, the 
arbitrary demands of whimsical fashion or absurd custom, the 
usurpations of fear, partiality, partisanship, or ill-regulated pas- 
sions, we see how hard it is to keep our individuality properly 
in our own hands. The empire of self is hard to keep intact. 
The lives of thousands of even gifted men are spent almost 
entirely in the service and at the bidding of unworthy influ- 
ences that are playing upon them. Many men are “possessed” 
still, if not by demons, yet by influences that rule them as truly. 
There are some who happen to come under the shadow of some 
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stronger nature, and they are never seen or heard of afterward 
save as a reflection or echo of afother’s personality. One may 
sell himself to another in wrong compromises. David, in yield- 
ing to sin, took Joab into league, and could hardly ever after- 
ward call his crown or himself his own. 

I know that it is right and proper to be influenced by accepted 
customs, social laws, the views of others, and public opinion. 
The action of these things is wholesome, in its right degree. 
The man who would be wholly regardless of them, is either a 
fool or a knave. But the necessity is that you never allow 
them to interfere with a true, real, full command of yourself for 
your work and joy. No man who permits himself to be for- 
ever played upon by the vanities, prejudices, misconceptions 
and follies of society, or the arts, wiles and partisanships of de- 
signing men, is capable of fulfilling his true life-work. Be your- 
self. Own yourself. “Call no man master.” Only Christ is 
your Master, and you have your work under Him. Here is one 
great meaning of your education. The training of the intellect, 
the culture of the heart, loosening the bonds of ignorance, error 
and sin, the widening of your horizon of thought and knowl- 
edge, is a coming into possession of yourselves for your place 
and duty. Maintain your self-possession, for your further cul- 
tivation, for your high loyalty to truth, for the work of God, 
for a growing noble manhood. 

2. Another thing. You must have a modest self-confidence. 
Every man must have strong reliance on himself. Let no one 
be shocked at this, as a suggestion of impiety. God has 
given your endowments to be used confidently, even bravely. 
It is true, self-trust may be excessive, and, as empty conceit, 
rush to speedy disappointment. The excess in this direction is, 
indeed, sometimes ludicrous enough. Some young men, taking 
for granted, that they will be accepted at their own estimate of 
themselves, are found to fix that estimate surprisingly high. 
Some astonishing appraisements are thus made. On their 
standard, there are plenty of “mute, inglorious Miltons” kept 
out of their true eminence by want of appreciation, many an 
unrecognized Webster whose place in the high ranks is denied 
by invincible popular stupidity, many a Caesar unemployed de- 
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spite his abilities for imperial command. Yet, while you are 
not to think of yourself more highly than you ought to think, 
you are not to think too meanly of yourself. Think soberly ; 
and take a true, confident gauge of yourself. I know of few 
things that more surely weaken, unnerve, disqualify, and fore- 
close from full success in life, than a low, inadequate estimate of 
one’s own abilities. You might almost as well have no endow- 
ments, as to believe and feel you have none. You make them 
practically little by counting them little. Many a man has been 
almost incapacitated for his work, by a false mistrust of himself ; 
others have almost doubled their small capital, and succeeded, 
by the calm, undoubting assurance which enabled them to han- 
dle it well. They have made the single talent, as the pebble of 
the kaleidoscope, appear like many brilliants to the beholder’s 
eye. 

Let no one say it is unnecessary to encourage self-confidence, 
or that there is too much of it already. There is often too 
much where it ought not to be, and not enough where it ought. 
True merit is proverbially modest, and no one can be a close 
observer of life, and fail to see scores and hundreds of men, of 
rich and able endowments, amounting to but little, and doing 
less, by reason of a paralyzing diffidence and mistrust, jostled 
aside and put back by dwarfish, but confident, perhaps impudent, 
inferiority. So many men would do more if they only thought 
they could. The saying: “Talent, or merit, is sure to be appre- 
ciated, and find its level,” is true only when an energetic self-re- 
liance helps its to its level. The world, it is true, will usually 
give modest talent a chance, but it must have nerve enough 
then to take it. The man who always insists on taking the 
back seat, or shies off into a corner, will probably soon be left 
there. Ambitious smaller men will see their opening and 
take the lead. Almost everywhere, from the state convention 
down to the town meeting, it is often certain that neither brains 
nor character are in power, and determine issues, but often only 
the pushing self-confidence that is ever ready with its motion, 
its speech, or string of resolutions. When combined with real 
talent, this nerve has carried into grand power and influence 
multitudes of whom otherwise nothing would ever have been 
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heard. D’Israeli’s opening career in Parliament was laughed 
at. Had he waited till others brought him out, he would have 
remained obscure. But he put his estimate on his powers, and 
said: “You shall hear me.” And, as Lord Beaconsfield, he has 
since stood next to the throne, and all Europe and the world 
have at times listened to catch the first syllables of his utter- 
ance. The need of men, in this respect, is ever the same; you 
must understand your powers and /rust them. 

3.. This must, of course, be underlaid with a sense of your 
responsibility and dependence on God. You have a right to 
trust in yourself only when your trust is, at the same time, in 
Him. Human nature is a broken and poor thing, unless quick- 
ened by a sense of responsibility to God and strengthened by 
leaning on Him. One of the most impressive lessons taught 
by human experience, is that no man rightly succeeds who for- 
gets God or sunders his life-purposes from dependence on Him. 
You must realize that your nature rests back on Him as its or- 
igin and life, and must reach Him again as its goal and home. 
The suspension bridge must be anchored at both ends to be 
strong and firm, and to carry in safety what is trusted to it. At 
not a single point will the arch of your life be secure or carry 
its purpose, if in any part from beginning to end it is without 
the support and strength of such resting in God. 

4. Only one other condition of giving effect to your purpose ; 
you must make it include the future life. Hollow as emptiness 
itself is the notion that consideration of the life to come inter- 
feres with true success in this. Success in this must include 
preparation for that. Your being cannot be cut in two, and 
either part complete in itself. Its beginning here in these 
earthly years must be adjusted to all its eternal hereafter. Who 
would imagine that the young would best accomplish the de- 
sign of youth by forgetting that they are meant to become men ? 
Or that a student will be the most successful student by shut- 
ting out all reference to or consideration of the great world 
which his studies are to prepare him to enter? It is well known 
that the life of both individuals and nations drops down into 
anarchy and corruption, if it is without inspiring and regulative 
faith in immortality. 
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Human life is, at best, fragmentary enough. With its fullest 
achievements, it leaves much undone. Thoughtful minds, in 
looking at this, have ever been saddened in painful impression 
of its incompleteness. It is usually broken off in the midst of 
its plans and labors, and if unprepared to go on to something 
higher, appears as a broken design, an unfinished purpose. 
This past Spring the eye of every visitor to our national capi- 
tol was arrested by a most expressive scene. For month after 
month, high in the lofty rotunda, Brumidi, the aged artist, had 
been tracing a grand belt of historical frescoes, meant to reach 
round the full wide dome. It had been his great conception, 
the accomplishment of which was to complete his fame and 
work ; and with his wasting strength he had wrought his ideals 
into reality half-round the circle. But as you now raise your 
eye to the scaffold clinging there against the lofty wall, it is 
found empty. You see the artist’s cast off over-all hanging 
over its side. The cartoon from which he was working, you see 
leaning against the bars, where he put it aside till he should 
come back to his work. But there death stopped the work, 
mid-way; and the silent scaffold and chair and garment are 
eloquent witnesses, speaking to the heart, of the incompleteness 
of human working in this life. No life is complete in its tem- 
poral achievements. Its main work must be something death 
cannot interrupt or arrest, something that has immortality for 
its range and heaven for its home. Fichte has well said: “Only 
so far as I can regard this condition as the means of something 
better, as a point of transition to a higher and more perfect, 
does it acquire any value for me. Not on its own account, but 
on account of something better for which it prepares the way, 
can I bear it, honor it and joyfully fulfill my part in it.” 

Young gentlemen of the class of ’80, these things are for you. 
In the ordering of Him whose plan guides all things, there is 
set before each of you a worthy, useful, happy life, for which 
you have been born. Your education has been meant to open 
your way into it, to disclose it to your clear view and qualify 
you for it. That education, no matter what may be its acquisi- 
tions, can be counted successful only as it has given insight into 
your mission and prepared you to serve God and men in fulfill- 
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ing it. We have been watching the process with the deepest 
interest. We have understood, as the work has gone on, how 
your daily student tasks and efforts were training, strengthen- 
ing and enlarging you. We knew that no work you did was 
dropping dead, that each struggle with difficulties was compact- 
ing the nerves of future power, and every toilful hour was throw- 
ing light and joy on the pathway of coming years. 

And now the institution that sends you forth as her sons, asks 
you to be true to yourselves, true to your mission, true to God. 
The space you may have to fill may not be large. The position 
may be humble. But if you accept it as from God and fulfill it in 
the activities of a loving heart, a pure mind, a brave and trust- 
ful soul, it will be great and beautiful before Heaven and rich in 
sanctifying joy. 

You are going forth in a day in which life counts more than 
ever before. The fruits of many centuries have ripened for 
us. The labors of a hundred generations have come to har- 
vest. Human thought is intensely aroused. Science and learn- 
ing have greatly enlarged the realm of knowledge and the 
blessings of life. Investigation is tireless and daring. Achieve- 
ment has almost ceased to startle, in having made wonders so 
common. These things are making life larger and richer for 
every soul. But they create peculiar dangers and demand spe- 
cial self-possession and energy. In the unsettling of old opin- 
ions, and the rash claims of adventurous speculation and theor- 
izing, you need not, indeed, fear that truth will be overthrown 
or the great hopes of humanity blotted out. But you need to 
watch lest temporary false currents seize you. The truth 
is strong enough to be sure to stand. But you may be 
weak. You will need to beware lest you be beguiled into relax- 
ing your hold on established old truth or taking hold of hurtful 
or deadly fresh error. Hold yourselves free to accept truth in 
every direction, and far too free to become the victim of the 
shifting winds and currents of restless untruth. It will require 
your most loyal love of truth, and the best use of all your pow- 
ers. And what point of practical self-management will best 
serve your safety and success? This—which we trust you will 
accept as a principle never to be forgotten :—xever allow specu- 
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lative difficulties that may be suggested to suspend the practice of 


your daily Christian dutics. Continuing to do what you know of 


God’s will and His moral purpose with you, day by day, will 
break the force of most of the difficulties and dissipate the 
darkness. The man who stops doing his duty until all perplex- 
ing questions are settled, is inevitably wrecked. The devils of 
all ruin have him in hand. The only security for your learning 
the truth, the only anchorage for safety that reaches down to 
sure granite rock, when the tides are dangerous, is doing God's 
will. And actual, daily, honest ving in the truth will give 
more satisfactory answer to most of the usual difficulties than 
you could get from a whole congress of self-sufficient specula- 
tive philosophers. 

It is one of the cheering things of the life into which you are 
passing, that its very work, in any and every sphere in which 
you fulfill your great purpose on earth, is thus conducive to 
safety as well as sutcess. It is a ground of special satisfaction 
and confidence that every member of this class is a professing 
Christian, in pledged fidelity to Christ and His cause. You 
have been all educated in Christian truth, and for a Christian 
life and service. You are, therefore, now in the right way ; and 
we know that it is a fact of spiritual forces that they grow 
stronger as they struggle with the hindrances through which 
they work on. A simple, trustful, pure life brightens as it ad- 
vances. Each passing week will enrich the next, and add to 
the vitality of your growing powers. 

“Never a day is given, 
But it tones the after years.” 
“And the common deeds of the common day 
Are ringing bells in the far away.” 
If you are faithfully true to the end for which you have been 
born, and do God’s work and yours, in unselfish love and manly 
earnestness, the steps of your life will take you up ascending 
grades, out of the mists, into broader horizons. And when you 
come to the end, your satisfaction in looking back over a life thus 
spent in God’s truth and work will only be surpassed by the 
assurance with which you will be able to look forward toa 
blessed immortality. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
AT THE OPENING OF THE BITTLE MEMORIAL HALL.* 


Pror. S. C. WELLS, Ph. D., Roanoke College, Salem, Va. 


The world builds monuments to the men whom it would 
honor, and makes the anniversaries of their birth its holidays. 
Granite and marble from the everlasting hills rise in fretted col- 
umns, the breathing bronze is uncovered, there is burial in 
mausoleums and in the crypts and vaults of hoary minsters. 
The chieftain’s sword, the writer’s scroll, effigy of poet, painter, 
statesman, embellish parks, stand in great thoroughfares of 
cities, in halls of state, ‘ 

“Cornice or frieze with bossy sculpture graven” 


flash out the dramatic scenes associated with their names. 
Whether these memorials to departed worth, these tributes of 
a nation’s love or admiration, be erected in the age in which the 
actors ceased from their work, or in the more distant years when 
the world wakes to fullness of appreciation of the goodness and 
greatness of its benefactors slumbering in unknown graves, the 
underlying sentiment is one which does it honor and which 
subserves great and important ends. The memory of mankind 
is brief. Each age is absorbed in its own actors, sentiments 
and morals. The agencies, the ends, the hopes and fears, things 





*This hall is a well proportioned spacious Gothic structure, of a single 
high pitched story, with galleries extending around. Its interior arrange- 
ments are tasteful and well adapted to library purposes, for which it is 
exclusively designed. It was built by voluntary contributions secured 
from friends at home and abroad, through the solicitations of Prof. J. D. 
Dreher, acting in behalf of College. The library having been collected in 
great part by Dr. Bittle, there seemed a fitness in the College authorities 
connecting his name with this building. 

The exercises of its formal opening consisted in an address by Rev. C. 
P. Krauth, D. D, LL. D., on “The Library” and the above address—Oct. 
19, 1879. 
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dared and things achieved, our loves and dislikes, the busy work 
which our hands find to do, are all rudely jostled by a succeed- 
ing age, as the combinations of a kaleidoscope, never to be re- 
formed in their grouping. As we move onward in the march 
of peoples and nations, as in a vista, there is mistiness before 
and mistiness behind. Forward, the dim obscure becomes re- 
solved as its unfoldings disclose the issues of our activities, 
backward, there are fadings as of the baseless fabric of a 
dream. Yet, in those lamps, fading one by one, there are lights 
to guide our feet along the shores of the great unknown. There 
are lessons for each hour to be pondered, there are mines of 
richest experience for counsel, direction, for comfort and conso- 
lation, for admonition and warning, a visible base for a feeble 
faith, a word, a sign for the necessities, the hallowed walks, the 
patient toils of life. There are incentives to the loftiest daring, 
the grandest enterprises, if these have for their ends the glory 
of God, our country’s weal and the welfare of our fellowmen. 
It is well, therefore, that the heroic figures that stalk across 
the world’s great stage, should be perpetuated in marble and 
bronze, that architecture, sculpture and painting should lend 
their aid to keep them fresh and green in the memory of the 
world. By the direction of the Lord God himself, piles of stone 
were ordered to mark the crossing of Jordan by the weary feet 
of the tribes of Israel and to commemorate His other and gra- 
cious deliverances, that when children’s children looked upon 
these strange and mute memorials they might be told how He 
had dealt with His people, in the past, as toward no other people.” 
Under this October sun, whose rays linger upon and dress, in 
the glory of colors, meadow and hill, woodland, valley and river, 
which, painting the autumn leaf, lighting up the homes of our 
people and their yellow fields, is glinted back by the splendid 
amphitheatre of hills which bend around us, we have met to do 
honor to one whose memory is yet within our hearts. In point 
of time it is less than a month from the third anniversary of his 
death, the place itself the scene of his most active and efficient 
labors for nearly a quarter of a century. We have met to- 
day to pay his memory no empty and evanescent honors, 
but to link it enduringly with the name and fame of the Col- 
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lege in whose establishment, and in the shaping of whose des- 
tiny, he bore so prominent and efficient a part. We throw open 
to-day for its legitimate ends and uses a Hall, called by his 
name, substantial, roomy, convenient in all its arrangements, 
tasteful, safe against the contingencies of fire, as human fore- 
sight can make it, built by the contributions of many friends at 
home and abroad. In this “Bittle Memorial Hall” will be pre- 
served the fine library selected and collected by his erudition, 
his industry and far.sightedness, during the busy years which 
seemed to require all of thought and action for their more press- 
ing and imminent necessities. In the use of a library, so col- 
lected and so preserved, by the students who shall assemble 
within our college halls from year to year, will be perpetuated 
his agency for good in that direction, too, dearest to one who 
loves the companionship of book and who has high and right 
conceptions of their value in arousing moulding and informing 
the youthful mind. 

In opening this Hall to its uses and thereby linking his name 
with the college in whose interests we have assembled, the oc- 
casion warrants, as it requires, a sketch of his useful life. It 
would be pleasant in the presence of his colleagues, his stu- 
dents, his friends, to enter into the details of that life, to recall 
trom memory yet fresh those incidents and reminiscences which 
make up the story of a life in its private as well as public rela- 
tions. But time and the proprieties of the occassion forbid. 
We can, at best, but touch those salient points of character and 
career which reveal the spirit of the man, his work, his claim 
to an honored place in the history of the college, emphasize 
those for the living and point the moral of their lesson. 

David Frederick Bittle was born in the year 1811, in the up- 
per part of the Middletown Valley, Fred’k co., Md., in the midst 
of the wild and striking scenery formed by the union of South 
and Catoctin mountains. In lineage he was of the Anglo-Ger- 
man stock, descended on his father’s and mother’s side, from 
Prussians, who at an early day had sought home and asylum in 
the western wilds. In the race formed by such immigrations and 
plantings, kept apart as it has been by the use of a foreign 
tongue from intermingling with English speaking people, there 
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is much that has been and that is still distinctive, much to at- 
tract attention as there has been much in all its history to give 
it value to the states which have embraced it as component 
parts. From lands of mountains and swift fllowing streams, the 
German emigrant in the earlier days when choice was free, 
sought by the laws of association, the mountains of the newer 
world. In the valleys and slopes of the Alleghanies of Pennsyl- 
vania, about the Catoctin and South mountains of Maryland, be- 
tween the Blue Ridge and Alleghanies of Virginia and thence 
within sight of the same as they shade off southward, they 
nestled in colonies, subduing the wilderness, tilling the soil, filling 
the land with the sweet bloom of clover and orchards, the hum 
of bees, the lowing of kine. Away from the marts of trade, 
from the great cities of the land, away from manufactories, from 
political and professional life, these colonies became, instead, 
models of husbandry and stores of supplies for the state and 
world. It was and is a hardy and virtuous race. With Luth- 
er’s Bible and Catechism, with undimmed memories of pious 
German homes, with traditions of fortune and life given for the 
faith, with sparseness of settlement, developing home life, 
nursed by the dangers, privations and hardships incident to 
their condition, these habits and qualities became deeply and 
permanently engraven on the race. In matters of religion cher- 
ishing an historic faith, in politics conservative, it has been an 
element of strength in all its history to the American Church 
and State. An eminent statesman, in compliment to a group 
of counties in the Shenandoah Valley, for their steadiness in 
times of high political contest, gave them the name of Czsar’s 
favorite legion. Ina recent conflict, bloody and fearful beyond 
any foreshadowings to the statesman’s mind, the farms of this 
same “Tenth Legion” became granaries of supplies for the Con- 
federacy, its fields and highways its battle grounds, its citizens 
tried and historic legionaries. 

It may, however, be a matter of surprise to the reflecting 
mind, that whilst the parent stock in German lands, has for 
many years been delving deeply and thoroughly in literature, 
in all the arts and sciences, whilst it has been building great 
Universities and coming markedly to the front among all the 
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nations of Europe, in the generality and profundity of its cul- 
ture, that its offshoots planted in American soil, have been so 
slow to catch the inspiration. The explanation has already been 
indicated. A foreign language which they were slow to disuse, 
remoteness from the great centres, sparseness of settlement, 
these, on the one hand, kept them from a contact sufficiently 
close with the dominant populations to receive those impulses 
which have borne the United States so grandly on in rivalry 
with the older nations; whilst, on the other, interrupted immi- 
grations, new economies, and civil necessities, severed them in 
special progress from the parent stock. 

Yet the great German characteristic, steadiness and fixedness 
of purpose, a perseverance before which all difficulties yield, 
have remained, albeit manifesting themselves in other direc- 
tions. As farmers, wherever they have turned the furrow, 
whether on richer or poorer soils, under friendly or unfriendly 
skies, they have decked the earth in beauty and drawn from 
her bosom abounding crops. With them there has been that 
content with slow gains, with safe and steady accessions, that 
wise economy in the use and care of crops and other resources, 
which have been anchors to the state, especially in an age and 
land where improvidence, where destruction of the soil and 
ready exchanges of it for the “fresh forests and pastures new” 
of the West, have been the rule and curse of the older States. 

The annals of letters and science, too, of politics and patriot- 
ism, have been again and again illustrated by these Anglo-Ger- 
man tillers of the soil. But with the introduction of English 
schools and text-books, placing them in contact and sympathy 
with the literary and scientific advances of the age, there has 
been an awakening which in extent, rapidity and thoroughness 
was possible only to a people at whose foundation were charac- 
teristics thoroughly in line with the methods and allurements 
of such awakening. In all that indicates true and rapid pro- 
gress in all the great departments of thought and practice, the 
results, whether considered with reference to the more immedi- 


ate past, or as a basis for the future, are without a parallel. 
From this stock sprang David F. Bittle. His father, Thomas 
Bittle is described as a man of strict integrity. He was a sol- 
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dier in the war of 1812, retiring at its close to his farm, where 
he taught temperance and the other virtues by the illustrations 
of a godly life, wielding an influence for good over neighbors 
and friends, being an arbiter of their disputes, and being so 
noted himself for this virtue as to be called “honest Thomas 
Bittle.” His mother also, Miss Mary Baer of Washington 
county, was equally distinguished for Christian graces and the 
shining traits of a noble womanly character. In such a house- 
hold with all that it implies of training and discipline, in the 
use of the German language, the only one spoken by parents 
and children, he reached the fifteenth year of hisage. He is said 
to have been a quiet, retiring youth, never mingling in the 
rude sports of the young men of the surrounding neighbor- 
hood, but spending the winter evenings in reading and study, 
or in association with Ezra Keller, a boy of similar tastes and 
habits, who afterwards achieved so great an educational work 
in the west, and became so justly distinguished. 

At this time, however, English schools and text books were 
introduced into his county. It is said that his father in pro- 
viding him with the latter, procured at the same time duplicates 
for himself, which he used in the leisure of his active life, keep- 
ing in advance of his son and acquiring such knowledge of 
English and so much general intelligence as made him a useful 
and prominent member in all the classes of society in his sec- 
tion of the state. But the quiet and retiring boy desired better 
means for an education than were afforded by the neighboring 
schools. He had moreover made a profession of religion and 
desired to consecrate himself to the work of the “everlasting 
gospel.” In his nineteenth year, we find him, by the advice 
and codperation of Rev. Abram Reck, entered as a student in 
Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, Pa., an institution then but 
recently established, but which has borne a useful and promi- 
nent part in promoting the cause of higher education in the 
Lutheran Church and in the country at large. His father being 
in straitened circumstances and with the care of four other 
children, he entered College upon assistance granted him by the 
American Home Society for Education, repaying the amount 
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thus borrowed, afterwards, by self-sacrificing economy in his 
expenditures. 

With the dreams, then, and hopes of his boyhood realized he 
is at College. He brings with him but little means—an elemen- 
tary training in books, defective in quality and amount, and but 
little acquaintance with the ways of the world as manifested on 
this higher plane. But on the other hand he does bring as 
means and accessories for the student’s life habits of rigid econ- 
omy in the handling of money, simple tastes, industry, temper- 
ance in all things—virtues learned in his quiet home. He does 
bring an earnest craving for the learning of the schools, habits 
of untiring if not skillful study, while down the long vista of 
toil, sacrifices, discouragements and perplexities opening before 
him, there glimmered and shone, the purpose fixed and cheer- 
ing, of the consecration of himself with all his talents and acquisi- 
tions, whatever they might be, to the ministry of salvation. 
His cotemporaries at College describe him as having been a 
laborious and successful student, not brilliant in the sense of 
rapid and easy acquisition, but advancing in class studies and 
general knowledge by economy of time and by patient, faithful 
application, as he did through the remainder of his life. He 
acquired the reputation in his literary society of a strong and 
ready debater. Among his classmates and friends at college 
who have since become widely known were Rev. Dr. Ezra Kel- 
ler, first President of Wittenberg College, Rev. Dr. Theo. Stork, 
Philadelphia, and Rev. Dr. S. Sprecher, Springfield, Ohio. Af- 
ter a course of five years he was graduated, serving his institu- 
tion afterwards as tutor to acquire the means for professional 
education. In 1837 he was graduated from the Theological 
Seminary at Gettysburg. This year, in which he had com- 
pleted his theological studies, after@many toils and sacrifices 
made to secure such preparations for the high aims and solemn 
purposes to which he had consecrated his life, was also memor- 
able and interesting to him for two other events, his first call to 
serve a congregation as pastor and his marriage. The congre- 
gation so seeking his services was that of St. John’s, Augusta 
Co., Virginia. He accepted this call, and entered at once upon 
its duties. He had been but recently united in marriage to 
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Miss Louisa C. Krauth, sister of Rev. C. P. Krauth, D. D., for 
many years the distinguished President of Penna. College. 

Here the labors of the young pastor were characterized by a 
burning zeal and that full consecration which characterized all 
his engagements in the Master’s cause. His preaching was 
earnest and aggressive. In labors he was untiring. Eager to 
improve all opportunities, he gave a ready ear to every call 
upon his services, whether for those to whom the gospel was 
statedly preached, or for the hedges and by-ways which his 
ministerial feet trod so often and so freely, there and elsewhere 
to the latest days of his life. His associations were filled with 
courtesies, with Christian fellowship and care for the lowly and 
neglected. With such zeal, with labors so abundant, the exhi- 
bition in his life of so many of the higher Christian graces, it is 
easy to conceive that he became a power for good over the 
large range of country embraced and assumed in the limits of 
his ministerial work, nor is it difficult to realize the affectionate 
interest in which his memory is held by those who witnessed 
and enjoyed his ministrations. Among the more visible fruits 
of his work in Augusta, are the flourishing congregations of Mt. 
Tabor and Churchville. 

Yet, with the care of so many churches on his hands, he still 
found time, by a wise economy of his minutes, to do much sys- 
tematic study in his profession and in general learning, culti- 
vating that acquaintance with great authors, which is so well 
illustrated by the selections for his own library and that of 
College. 

In the faithful culture of this field, by acquaintance with his 
people there and through other portions of the great valley, 
over which his agency often extended, he learned to feel the 
need of better facilities for higher education among his people, 
both for general progress and as a preparation for more labor- 
ers for its whitening fields. In conjunction with Rev. C. C. 
Baughman, a classical school was established within the bounds 
of Mt. Tabor congregation, in 1842, under the style of Virginia 
Institute. This was a private enterprise. But in the spring of 
1843 at a meeting of the Virginia Synod of the Lutheran Church 
it was determined to establish a classical school of high grade 
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for purposes of education within its bounds. A committee 
charged with the matter, after canvassing the claims of several 
localities among which Staunton was especially prominent, 
recommended the adoption of the school near Mt. Tabor al- 
ready established. Their report was adopted by Va. Synod, 
which also invited the cooperation of the Synod of South West 
Virginia, in a joint effort for the establishment of such a school. 
In the report the infant enterprise was referred to as full of 
promise, its patronage though yet limited, embracing Mary- 
land, the Shenandoah Valley and South West Va. After such 
adoption the enhanced dignity of its position was marked by a 
change in its style from “Virginia Institute” to “Virginia Collegi- 
ate Institute.” In all other respects it remained as before—the 
same unpretentious wooden buildings, the same uninteresting 
natural surroundings and careful inaccessibility. In 1844 Dr. Bit- 
tle left it for pastoral work in another State. The school was in 
the midst of zealous and intelligent friends, yet after a few years 
of trial in which results did not seem commensurate with its ear- 
lier promise, it was moved to Salem in 1847. 

This mention of the inception of this humble institution, of 
its prosperity and changes, is rendered appropriate from the 
fact that in it was the germ of Roanoke College, in which con- 
nection the best years of Dr. Bittle’s life were spent, years of 
that wise successful and unselfish labor that give him the best 
claims to honored remembrance. From his wide field of min- 
isterial duty in Augusta county, and from work in connection 
with the Institute he was called to the pastorate of the Lutheran 
congregation at Middletown, Md., near his early home. He 
accepted the call. The circumstances of the new field were 
different from those he had relinquished. Imposing, as it did, 
less of physical activity and diversion of his efforts over many 
points, it left him time and opportunity for more of systematic 
study in his own profession, in general literature and science. 
As it regards, therefore, the developing and shaping of his own 
powers, this quiet service of the Middletown charge was most 
marked and most important, nor was the value of the service 
less to those to whom he ministered. The friendships here 
formed and the memory of his labors survived all subsequent 
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changes in the charge. How often his return was urged by 
correspondence we do not know. But there is an occasion 
fresh in our mind, when a committee of the church council, 
composed of his staunchest and best friends visited him at 
Salem, with proposals for the renewal of the old relation. 
These proposals were liberal as regarded the provision to be 
made for his own comfort and that of his family, as well as for 
the pecuniary interests of College, in which he was known to 
be so much interested. They were pressed, too, by those who 
had been true and tried, with appeals to considerations which 
have weight with earnest men. Their force was aided by the 
fact, that in point of time, they came in one of the darkest 
hours of College, when perplexities and pecuniary straits en- 
vironed it and when the future, except to the keen eye of faith 
seemed all but hopeless. 

After serving the church at Middletown for seven years, he 
moved to Hagerstown in the same state, acting for a year or 
two as traveling agent for the Home Missionary Society and 
the Hagerstown Female Seminary. In this last position he 
succeeded his brother Rev. D. H. Bittle, D. D., who had per- 
formed successful work for the same object. 

In the midst of these engagements he received and accepted 
a call to the presidency of Roanoke College, then but recently 
organized under a College Charter. To those who know its 
humble beginning, a beginning shared in common by nearly all 
the Colleges and Universities that have done great and good 
work in the interests of humanity and have achieved distinction, 
we need say but little. Nor to those around us who have 
watched its development and been witnesses to its difficulties 
and straits—its lack of material resources, the absence of thor- 
ough sympathy with its aims and objects, is there need of much 
recapitulation to show that he was not called to a seat of ease, 
of emoluments, of honor in the usual acceptation of that term. 
Nor did he himself feel that he was called to such a position. 
Its necessities spread out very truly and clearly before his mind. 
However, to its ends and aims—under its trials and perplexi- 
ties, for its future whatever that future might reveal, he gave 
himself with no reservation, formulating the high purpose, with 
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its recognized necessities, in his earliest conversation with us, 
in the homely but expressive Saxon, “I have laid myself out 
for work for Roanoke College.” That this purpose was kept 
in view in all his subsequent connection with College, none ac- 
quainted with its history and his own can doubt. Evidences of 
the work performed in every direction remain to-day, and will 
and must condition the object for the years to come. His de- 
votion to the College was very marked, distinctive and peculiar. 
It permeated the whole man in all his feelings and energies, 
breathing in his prayers and involving all his plans. 

The outlook of the enterprise was not hopeful for great things 
at his inauguration. It is true that a location had been selected, 
genial and delightful in climate, with surroundings full of that 
natural beauty which quickly catches the eye, which charms 
the taste and haunts the memory. It is true that within its- 
reach there was much undistributed territory as fields for pa- 
tronage and that very much had been realized under its former 
organization. But for its new purpose, its buildings were in- 
sufficient, its libraries, its apparatus and other accessories inade- 
quate. The means to secure these were wanting and, from the 
absence of the distinctive and fortunate, could be hoped for only 
by slow and small accessions. But the most of all was, that 
Roanoke College, under its other difficulties had to create a 
desire for that culture which it was designed to afford. It had 
to create a constituency, to mould and fashion the public mind 
into a disposition, to afford that fostering care which a young 
and unendowed institution so much needs, to direct the eye of 
that public to it for purposes of education. The College had 
no name and no traditions. Ina land of traditions, of ancestral 
pride, in a land clinging to the names, institutions and glories 
of. its past, as does the Old Dominion, antiquity is no mean 
element of strength. We have passed our Quarto Centennial 
and are beginning to educate the children of our earlier stu- 
dents. Yet at any time before we had achieved this dignity of 
age, it would have required a stretch of courtesy and a careless 


use of fond and familiar terms for any student to have spoken 
‘ of his Alma Mater as “Old Roanoke.” 
Under these adverse surroundings, as President of the College 
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he went resolutely to the work for which he had “laid himself 
out.” It is but natural that he should have been often per- 
plexed and embarrassed. But still he wrought with an energy 
that knew no exhaustion, a faith that never flagged. It was 
done, however, in his own peculiar way, quietly and unobtru- 
sively, never hurried by any emergency nor excited at any 
crisis. In forming acquaintances, in making friends for the en- 
terprise and enlisting them, both in our own and other states, 
in its support, he was by no means careful to select the wealthy 
and learned, who might be supposed to be in sympathy with our 
objects, to have an intelligent appreciation of them, with ample 
means to assist. But he sought out, as well, with kindly care, 
men of humble means and acquirements, who were often them- 
selves surprised at the new relations in which it was sought to 
place them, in making them active agents for promoting the 
material interests of College in the various directions of its ac- 
tivity. Yet this confidence in their ability, this solicitation of 
their codperation, enlisted their sympathies, made them firm 
friends and in many ways secured valuable aid and service. 
Another marked peculiarity in his administration was his 
disposition to make ventures—that is, erect buildings, acquire 
property and purchase material for use of College regardless of 
the facts of an empty treasury and the absence of any other 
visible means of defraying such expense. In the case of build- 
ings and real estate, the matter would of course be laid before 
the Board for its sanction and approval. In other cases, 
however, the Faculty alone would be consulted, that body dis- 
couraging or agreeing to take the common risks, according to 
their judgment and nerve. Instances of these ventures were 
afforded in the erection of all the earlier buildings by which 
the accommodations of College were extended beyond the single 
building inherited from the Institute. Later ones, in which the 
Faculty alone were concerned, were given by the expensive ar- 
rangements for the “Boys’ School,” the fitting up of the new 
chapel, the purchase of apparatus, the Schmucker library,* of 





*This library was the collection of Rev. S. S. Schmucker, purchased 
after his death for R. College, on terms made easy by the liberality of his 
heirs. 
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thousands of volumes of books, bought at auction and from the 
shelves of booksellers. In this way the most valuable part of 
our fine mineral cabinet was obtained. This was the collection 
of a distinguished mineralogist of Baltimore, was costly though 
offered at reduced rates, yet so tempting from its value, meet- 
ing so well a great necessity of the institution that by consent 
of the Faculty the purchase was made, payment being set for a 
future day. These are but a few of the instances which illus- 
trate the history of College and this mode of administration on 
the part of its President, and the habit of personal assumption 
of moneyed responsibilities by the Faculty of which he was a 
part. 

It must be confessed that this whole mode of procedure was 
contrary to worldly wisdom and that from a purely business 
standpoint it must be condemned. It secured important means 
to a struggling institution, it is true, means without which it 
would have been in straits and far less able to afford such facil- 
ities as its position demanded and as its steady and prosperous 
growth required. But on the other hand it was full of per- 
plexity and embarrassments to Dr. Bittle, himself, to the treas- 
urer of the Faculty who was often called upon to work financial 
wonders, to the Faculty in general from the necessity imposed 
of grappling with an undue amount of its temporal affairs and 
the encroachments made upon their incomes. Censure, too, 
was often temporarily cast upon the good name of College and 
its administration. Yet for this course there was a noble 
motive. So much of the prosperity of the institution was 
purchased and the means for its successful conduct secured by 
personal obligations assumed, with all the weight these have 
for honest men, not recklessly and with folded hands, depending 
for their discharge upon the undiscerned contingencies of the 
future. But, there was faith full and strong in the appreciation 
of these enterprises by the friends of College, there was a recog- 
nition of the necessity of earnest activity in securing the means 
to discharge the debts imposed and patience to endure all the 
personal embarrassments entailed. A busy correspondence and 
personal interview were the results, in which efforts were made 
by various modes of organization and individual assistance to 
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consummate the ventures. Some went off happily, others lan- 
guished, finding relief in their assumption by the Board of 
Trustees and a subsequent mode of dealing with them, more in 
accordance with the wisdom, or at least, policy of this world. 

Under the pressures so entailed, Dr. Bittle took the field as 
a financial agent for two years, one before another after the war. 
He achieved much success for the personal and regularly au- 
thorized enterprises of College, and inspired much of interest in 
its ends and aims, especially in those parts of Maryland over 
which his earlier acquaintance and influence extended. In a 
word, his administration, which conditioned Roanoke College 
for so many years, had in it largely the elements of that faith 
which characterized the plans of Francke and George Miller. 
If the results were not always so speedy, so full and direct, so 
free from embarrassments, so free from suspense, in the length 
of time between the trusting act and the approving realization, 
as with the great German and German-English prototypes, yet 
in the straits through which College has successfully passed, in 
what it is to-day, in position, property, appliances, in what it 
can hope as future harvestings from the faithful sowings of the 
past, it has abundant cause for rejoicing in the firm assurances 
of the “ancient doctrine of faith.” 

Dr. Bittle’s services as a financial agent deserve more than a 
passing notice. He spent, as has been said, two years in the 
field. Yet very much of his time, through the whole term of 
his connection with College was occupied and weighted down 
with these cares to the sacrifice, so far as himself was concerned, 
of time for growth in learning and reputation ; to the sacrifice, 
as it regards the institution, of time for the discharge of those 
delicate and responsible duties more essentially pertaining to 
the office which he filled. With tireless energy, with much of 
skill born of experience in this difficult role, with the exercise 
of a moral power and exhibition of interest in his work, he cre- 
ated revenues for College. He collected funds and for several 
years disbursed them as well. His accounts were somewhat 
involved in their forms and much less easy to follow and under- 
stand than the work of business experts. But through them 
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all there shone the traces of clean hands. In all the balancings 
of debtor and creditor, in the record and form of notes payable 
and receivable, if there could be loss, it would be his own, not 
of the College which he served. 

This is no mean praise in an age memorable for lack of fidelity 
in public and private trusts. In the earlier days of his financier- 
ing he often made himself personally responsible, thereby bear- 
ing the brunt of impatient creditors, and was very generally, at 
all times, looked to in the arrangement of obligations, sitting 
often with a feeling of loneliness under the shadow of financial 
ills. 

As relief from the burden of these heavy duties he called his 
brother, Dr. D. H. Bittle, in 1855, from important pastoral work 
to an agency for College which he prosecuted for a year, and 
also, after the close of the war, for two more years. 

As if these grave responsibilities, these arduous labors were 
not sufficient to exhaust his energies and fill the measure of 
that consecration which he had made of himself, he accepted, 
soon after his entrance upon college duties, the care of College 
Church, Salem, together with that of two country congregations, 
Zion and Pine Grove, then attached to the same pastorate. To 
these he ministered several years, preaching faithfully the gos- 
pel, instructing and baptizing their children, visiting the sick, 
burying the dead, counseling and consulting in reference to the 
things spiritual and temporal affecting the churches whose care 
was in his hands. We need not say to those around us, among 
whom the memory of his faithful preaching remains, that his 
congregations were edified and quickened in their spiritual 
growth ; we need not say that many of his hearers were awak- 
ened and that all caught something of the contagion of his own 
earnest spirit. For him the blessed assurance can be claimed 
that “the wise shall shine as the brightness of the firmament 
and they that turn many to righteousness as the stars for ever 
and ever.” 

As a preacher he had many of those high qualities and 
marked peculiarities which command recognition among men. 
In this he wielded a power for good and deep and lasting im- 
pressions upon his hearers in all that large territory over which 
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his agency extended. His services were sought on all occa- 
sions, within his own and other communions and he was ever 
heard gladly. The elements of his power in the pulpit were 
easily discerned. They were simple in themselves, yet striking 
from their combination and intensity. First, towering over all, 
and putting him in immediate impressive relations with his 
hearers, was unconsciousness of himself and an earnest concep- 
tion of his subject. As with the prophets of Israel, a message 
was to be delivered, vitally concerning the interests of those to 
whom it was to be addressed. But the prophet himself, the 
mode of his communication, whether in words that burned as 
living coals, whether by types or parables, whether threaten- 
ingly or pleadingly, these were subordinate to the source, the 
direction and momentous issues of the message itself. There 
was much reference to the elementary principles of Christian 
faith, and an effort at the simplification of things usually re- 
garded as already simple, that was sometimes extreme. For 
he addressed himself.to the masses, with an enlarged experience 
in their necessities and sympathy with their wants. But whilst 
he spoke from this plane, practicing upon the “line upon line, 
line upon line” policy, which has been found so necessary in 
instruction in spiritual things, at least, he illustrated so happily 
from the homely details of every-day life and from the historical 
portions of the Old Testament Scriptures, he crystalized 
around them so much of experimental and scriptural knowledge 
that the most learned were interested, whilst to the uncultured 
there was the charm of a new revelation. From early habits 
or from the constitution of his mind he was not capable of 
working well within restraints, especially where these involved 
the recognition of ceremony and the conventional in thought 
or usage. He was least happy and filled least the measure of 
public expectation on occasions where these were discerned, 
however dimly, as surroundings. Like the great son of Zacha- 
rias, he was more at home, stronger and more impressive in the 
free air of the wilderness and in the valleys of Jordan, than in 
the temples of the crowded haunts of men. Within this range, 
however, there was a wonderful accommodation to the necessi- 
ties of the hour. His duties were varied, requiring sudden and 
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masked reversals of lines of thought. Yet few occasions found 
him unprepared to impress and lead. Rev. S. Sprecher, D. D., 
for some time associated with him in adjoining fields of labor in 
Maryland, writes us of his readiness and power in extempore 
preaching and of his ability to throw himself readily into the 
discussion of a subject. As an illustration he relates, that, on a 
certain occasion, during protracted religious exercises, when 
much interest had been excited and large congregations were 
in attendance he had promised to preach for Dr. Bittle. But 
on the eve of the fulfillment of the engagement, he found him- 
self in no condition to comply. However Dr. Bittle asked him 
for the subject on which he had purposed preaching and the 
heads of his line of treatment. He says that in a very brief 
time he found the Doctor in the pulpit, discussing the subjects 
under these heads as naturally as if they had been the analysis 
and preference of his own mind and with a freedom, ease and 
earnestness which was as surprising to him, as interesting to his 
audience. 

But if we were asked to recall that element which was most 
marked, that which lingers most clearly and fondly in memory, 
that which was probably the most characteristic of all, we would 
speak of the wonderful unction of the man. In the beginnings 
of sermons and religious addresses, there may have been, and 
often was, carelessness in the use of terms and structure of sen- 
tences; there may have been obscurity and involvement in 
statement ; his voice was sometimes uncontrollable and pitched 
upon its least pleasant key; his gestures angular and constrained, 
all indicating a labored action of the mental machinery. This was 
doubtless inevitable from the preoccupation of his mind or from 
his disposition to place himself in exigencies, careless of his 
own individual reputation for study and finish. But as he pro- 
ceeded there was a change; as the subject unrolled itself before 
his mind, and he himself began to feel more and more of its 
deathless interest, his spirit caught that extraordinary elevation 
and fervor which has been happily termed unction, as it de- 
scended upon his hearers, raising every heart to a higher spir- 
itual plane of piety and devotion. 

This zeal for the glory of God conditioned his intercourse 
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with his students and his activities for their higher good. In 
addition to the chapel exercises of Sunday evening, intended 
specially for them, the closing hour of the exercises of one day 
in each week was, by a standing arrangement of the Faculty, 
devoted to a brief practical religious lecture. In seasons of 
especial awakening, brief exercises have been held in chapel for 
weeks. Into these he threw himself with an abounding inter- 
est, faithfully warning and entreating in public and in private. 
He seemed to feel that the college work had been only par- 
tially performed if a student left its walls unconverted, however 
thoroughly he had been trained in other respects. He brought 
before their minds, habitually and with all the earnestness of 
his nature, the claims of the Christian ministry. Indeed, in the 
language of another, he saw in every student the possibilities of 
a minister or a missionary to the heathen. Many students dur- 
ing his administration were born into the kingdom of heaven, 
many such have preached and are to-day preaching the minis- 
try of reconciliation in our own and heathen lands, in his own 
and in the other communions of the Christian Church. 

With this interest in their greater wants, it is not to be sup- 
posed that the less were neglected. Familiar in his intercourse, 
easy of approach, he stood in place of a parent to those com- 
mitted to his care, with much of a parent’s breadth of sympa- 
thy. In illustration of this phase of his character, a marked 
example recurs to our memory. A student from a distant State 
was ill. The symptoms of his disease were daily growing more 
unfavorable. The usual remedies applied failed to affect his 
case, and his physician spoke more and more doubtfully of his 
recovery. At length the crisis was reached and already the 
pale hue of death seemed spreading over his face. We spoke 
of the sadness of his case, an only son, the son of parents whom 
we had known, dying far from home before tidings of his illness 
even could reach that home. It was proposed by Dr. Bittle 
that prayers be offered for his recovery. Accordingly, the reci- 
tations of an afternoon being suspended, the students were 
called together in the chapel. We need not say that it was a 
solemn meeting as the interests for which we were brought to- 
gether and the encouragements to prayer were feelingly ex- 
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plained. Nor need we say how fervently the invocations of 
faculty and students ascended to His throne in whose hands are 
the issues of life and death. Next morning the young man was 
reported better, having rested well during the night. Later a 
more decided change was said to have taken place. This im- 
provement continued until in less than ten days he was in his 
place again in the lecture room. In reference to such a case the 
infidel will scoff, the materialist will speak learnedly of the op- 
eration of natural laws. To the Christian it will have a higher 
significance and deeper interest. As an historian we record the 
facts. 

In the midst of his conduct of the College, with its accompa- 
nying activities and enterprises, the institution in the mean- 
while acquiring more ample means for its work, attracting 
larger numbers of young men to its halls, and securing each 
year a fuller recognition of its place as a factor in the great pro- 
duct of educational work, the dial of time threw athwart our 
surroundings the shadow of '61—resting on the darker shadow 
of the civil war. This period is briefly introduced as showing 
the character of the man as displayed in new and untried rela- 
tions and as conditioning his memory in the hearts of so wide 
a circle of his friends. As was to have been expected the busy 
members of the college community rapidly and completely dis- 
integrated under the necessities of the first year. But it was deter- 
mined, with the counsel and aid of his coadjutors of the Faculty 
who remained, to keep its halls open and keep it in the line of 
its work as far as this might be done. The reasons were three- 
fold: to preserve from destruction the buildings and other ma- 
terial of College exposed to Vandalism or to the real and fancied 
necessities of friends and foes; to preserve the vantage ground 
it had gained by years of slow and laborious growth; lastly, for 
the higher and nobler ends of affording the means of education, 
intellectually and morally, destined to be neglected, in the ab- 
sorption of the public mind, for a period whose limits were un- 
certain and but dimly discerned by the wisest. The carrying 
out of this purpose was successful and results justified its wis- 
dom. Much invaluable work was done during the progress ot 
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the war, and the earlier years after its close were the most pros- 
perous it has ever known. 

But to conduct the enterprise under such circumstances re- 
quired an amount of energy and skill, that taxed the powers of 
those concerned to the utmost. The buildings had to be pre- 
served to their legitimate uses by appeals even to the Confed- 
erate Executive. The repairs necessitated by time and tempests 
had to be effected in the absence of all skilled labor. Provisions 
and furniture for the students assembled and the supply of their 
many other wants had to be obtained in the face of the exhaust- 
ive demands of armies in the field. Yet this Dr. Bittle and his 
colleagues successfully accomplished for four long years. 

With an abiding interest in the students who had left College 
for the army, he visited them in their camps, to take part in the 
care of sick and wounded. For such purpose, and as the bearer 
of supplies from the community itself, he was present at Manas- 
sas and the Wilderness after death had reaped its harvests on 
those fields. There and elsewhere as occasion presented itself 
or could be made, he preached earnestly and faithfully amidst 
the stirring scenes of those days to the different commands. 

At home, in our own community, his presence during the 
war, was the dispensation of a gracious Providence. His cheer- 
ful bearing, his robust faith, calmed the feverish state of the 
public mind, moved by the results of victory or defeat. His 
recognition on fast days and Sabbaths of the sovereignty of 
God, of his present agency in all that pertains to nations as to 
men, working in all for the advancement of his kingdom; his 
submission, in simple trust, of interests the most momentous to 
His decision whose voice was in the air whose feet were on the 
smoking hills; when all that was deemed most stable and im- 
movable was dragging its anchors, and like ships moving on 
the breakers of the unconditioned and unknown future. These 
gave him influence in council and an enduring place in the 
hearts of his people. 

At the close of the war, College fell back easily and grace- 
fully into the line of its accustomed work. During the first few 
years the attendance of students was exceptionally large, and 
much general prosperity was enjoyed. Inthe scope of its in- 
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fluence and in the opening up of new avenues, it had ascended 
as an educator to a higher plane. These evidences of popular 
recognition and confidence were rightly felt as requiring in- 
creased faithfulness in its work, and the enlargement of all its 
means and appliances. Dr. Bittle as the representative of the 
Faculty, and from the promptings of his own earnest nature 
and far-seeing intelligence, again “laid himself out for work for 
Roanoke College.” Our enterprises were characterized by 
much boldness, involving much risk, entailing much labor and 
perplexity, but inuring to the higher good of the institution. 
A new and large building, the present chapel, was put to con- 
tract by the Board. To meet the expenses so incurred as well 
as to provide for former existing debts, it was found necessary 
for him to take the field again as a financial agent. He kept 
the field for a year, with a success much to the immediate relief 
of the institution. As by-play, filling in the intervals between 

the graver necessities of his agency, he devoted time to the en- 

largement of the library. This was with him always a labor of 

love, and a great deal of successful work had been already done. 
in the same direction. But with the opportunity of contact 
with book-makers themselves, under the stimulus of the displays 
of the large stocks in Northern and Southern cities, a steady 
stream of literature flowed in upon our shelves, as some of the 
results of this year’s absence from College. 

This increase of our resources was effected by grants secured 
from generous publishers, by donations from friends, by pur- 
chases from book stores and auction rooms. Some were paid 
for from the “crumbs” of his solicitings, some deferred to a fu- 
ture day, in which the Faculty were largely concerned. In re- 
spect to the museum and cabinet of minerals, the same industry 
was manifested. The foreign nucleus of this was purchased 
earlier in our history by the enterprise of the Faculty. But 
outside of this he arranged plans, perfected by a busy corre- 
spondence, by which many intelligent men became collectors 
for it, in our own country, Mexico, South America, and the 
Isles of Japan. 

In reference to these two collections, our books and museum, 
it can be said, that the alcoves of fine works laid open formally 
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for their legitimate uses, to-day, and the latter which only awaits 
a similar Hall to make an equal or better exhibit of the resour- 


- ces of College it may be said, that as much of means as they 


represent, as necessary as they have ever been to the workings 
of a College, with few unimportant exceptions, no application 
was ever made to our Board for any authorization of their pur- 
chase, no application for the means to defray the expenses of 
such purchase, and therefore no tax and no responsibility on 
the college corporation as such for their possession. That the 
Board, in its judgment, would have sustained the Faculty in 
such action, had the necessity arisen, is equally true. 

Having spoken of many of the capacities for good of the sub- 
ject of our tribute, of the many earnest and successful activities 
with which his life was filled, and by which the fame and pros- 
perity of the College was so largely conditioned, the pleasing 
task remains of presenting him in that aspect in which he will 
be so well remembered, so lastingly and distinctly remembered, 
by the students whose minds and hearts he moulded in his office 
of teacher. For in addition to the engagements which distin- 
guished his position, he taught the full course of metaphysics 
and moral philosophy, with other subjects besides, from the 
date of his election to the evening of his death, save the two 
years’ absence in financial work. His habit as teacher present- 
ed all the strength and peculiarities of the man. He was 
painstaking, practicing much on the “line upon line” policy, 
drilling in the meaning and use of terms and illustrating freely. 
In this last respect he had a happy faculty, passing from the 
abstract to the concrete by so many homely and familiar illus- 
trations that the humblest mind grasped something at least 
from the profoundest reasoning. With the highest ideal of his 
profession, he labored in his work to arouse the minds of his pu- 
pils by interesting and throwing upon them the great thoughts 
of great authors. To this end he was disposed to overload his 
department by introducing into its study too many of the works 
of original writers, leading to friendly controversies with his col- 
leagues, upon whose spheres he was disposed to encroach in car- 
rying out the high conceptions of his own. He entered with a 
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freshness and zest into every matter of instruction which no rou- 
tine every dulled. There may have been some lack of system 
and method in his presentations, but a kindling enthusiasm, 
whose contagion was felt, lighted up the darkest class-days of 
logical speculation. 

The iruits of these methods, of this spirit, of this elevated 
standard, were seen in the excellency of the metaphysicians 
whom he made. To this there has been cheerful testimony 
from the leading minds of our State as it became apparent in 
the competitive examinations of College to which these were 
called, and from the place occupied subsequently by these 
trained minds in Universities and professional schools. 

But in any presentation of his habit as a teacher, we may not 
omit that which shone out in all its exercise, which impressed 
and conditioned all who were its witnesses. He loved and 
sought the truth for itself, neglectful of the relations of that 
seeking to himself. He was more anxious to instruct for in- 
struction’s end and aims that for its reflex influence upon his 
own reputation. Sometimes in the progress of recitations in 
his lecture-room, something in the argument, in its illustrations 
or connections trenched upon or were in seeming conflict with 
that which his acute questioners had learned in the other de- 
partments in which these things were more a specialty. Leav- 
ing his class in the midst of their work, he would repair to the 
heads of the departments in question. Stating the case in the 
presence of another class and hearing from the expert in charge, 
he would return to his own room claiming justification for his 
own views or acknowledging his error, as the case might be. 
From the scenes of a long association, sketched on the walls of 
memory, there are none which stand out more freshly, none in 
which our consciousness pays him more heartily the tribute of 
our admiration. For there is something grand, and rare as it 
is grand, in the head of a College or of a department, as far as 
that is concerned, revealing unnecessarily to a class or publish- 
ing to the world the fact that there may be something in the 
range of human thought and the wide circle of the sciences, in 
reference to which he may have the shadow of a doubt, or pos- 
sibly be in error itself. 
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A Presbyterian friend, since dead, gave us once an enthusias- 
tic description of a religious lecture which Dr. Bittle had deliv- 
ered on a stated occasion, in the church, whilst pastor or assist- 
ing the pastor in charge. In his own words, “he preached on the 
Transfiguration as given in Matthew, where it is said that Peter, 
James and John, also Moses and Elias, were with the Saviour 
on the Mount. In the midst of the discussion he asked the 
question, why were these three disciples selected as witnesses of 
the scene? This he explained by reference to the intimate per- 
sonal relations which they sustained to the Saviour and the 
prominent part which they were destined to bear in the future 
history of the infant Church. Why was Moses there? again 
rang out. This too was explained. The dispensation of which 
he had been the great lawgiver and representative was about to 
pass away, superseded by that of Him with whom Moses stood 
and talked. But why was Elijah there ?—his voice rising higher 
inaclimax. There was a pause, the congregation, which had 
been greatly interested, waiting in suspense. Dropping his 
voice to a lower key, he answered, I don’t know.” This “I 
don't know” was regarded by our friend as, under all the cir- 
cumstances, the most eloquent passage he had ever heard. 

As his college work enlarged itself with the onward progress 
of the institution, he was relieved of the care of congregations 
and also relieved from financial work by the appointment of 
Prof. J. D. Dreher as financial agent. But he preached the gos- 
pel none the less regularly on all his leisure days to the close ot 
life. He went out into the “highways and hedges,” he had ap- 
pointments made at destitute points, which no contingencies of 
weather or transportation made him forego. He was at the call 
of ministers of his own and other communions, over a large ex- 
tent of the surrounding country. In college matters he was 
reaping some of the fruits of earlier activity, in the increased 
receipts of books and minerals. Yet he was still full of plans 
for extending the widening circle of our work. As it regards 
ventures, the other members of the Faculty had learned a good 
deal of worldly wisdom. They had been in straits so often that 
it was fast becoming a question with them whether other meth- 
ods might not yield as good results. But our friend Dr. Bittle 
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never learned this wisdom. It was ascertained soon after his 
death that he had contracted, on his own responsibility, with a 
collector in southern Georgia for a large and expensive cabinet 
of shells. Inquiries made by the gentleman as to the manner 
of shipping it to College, gave the first intimation of this enter- 
prise. We had been occupied with the Schmucker library, a 
recent purchase, and were laboring under some of its remaining 
embarrassments—too many in his opinion to make the codper- 
ation of his colleages probable, though, as heretofore, this as- 
sistance would doubtless have been secured. His death ended 
the transaction. Had he lived the college collection would 
have been enriched, as he ‘had faith in its liveliest exercise. 
But what relation the college finances would have sustained to 
it, how the Faculty as factors would have been affected by it, 
will of course ever remain an unsolved problem, all conjectures 
even, belonging to the domain of the purely speculative. 

But whilst, in a certain high sense, all works having for their 
end the glory of God and the good of man, are immortal in 
their duration, the workmen themselves in their material agency 
are mortal. Inexorable nature sets the limits beyond which, in 
time, even self-sacrificing, unselfish zeal cannot go. 

For a few years before his death, there were indications that 
his life was hastening to its close, although that end came sud- 
denly and startlingly. There was an increasing abstractedness 
of manner, requiring something of prompting from his col- 
leagues in the performance of routine duties at the beginnings 
of sessions. There were those indefinable foreshadowings which 
led to more of system and care in the handling of those things 
which had been his special care, an unconscious “setting his 
house in order.” He required frequent assurances from us that 
the details of his financial work, during the years of his absence 
from College, had been spread fully and clearly on our records. 
His younger brother, Rev. D. H. Bittle, D. D., had been called 
by death suddenly, from a sphere of useful honored labors. To 
this brother he had been devotedly attached, had in youth en- 
couraged him to prepare for such a life, had rejoiced in his suc- 
cess, had been associated with him for several years in college 
work and had in all the vicissitudes of life kept bright this chain 
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which bound him to the associations of those earlier days, which 
grew brighter and more hallowed with declining years. He 
bore the bereavement as a Christian warrior bears the ills of life. 
But in the sadness of that sundered tie, how often we may not 
know, he sat in the twilight of the soul, listening to those 
younger footsteps as they passed into the unseen world. 

These symptoms of decline were the reflections of failing bod- 
ily powers. Disease had laid its hand upon a vital organ of 
that iron frame, which nurtured amidst mountains had borne 
the strain of an active working life for more than three score 
years. The extent and limitations of the disease were but 
faintly realized by himself, unsuspected by any others than his 
most intimate friends. Yet it was marching steadily, step by 
step, upon the citadel of life. There were doubtless days of 
weariness, there were days when we could see that his round of 
duties was disproportioned to his strength. 

Sometimes on our way from College homeward, he would stop 
to rest, casting his eyes backward to the scene of those labors 
which in another sense were slipping behind him, soon to be- 
come “portions and parcels of the past.” There were doubt- 
less days when the ills, the disappointment and trials of life, 
bore heavily on the enfeebled frame. In these ills did there 
linger the thought that the world in its more immediate and 
distant surroundings valued all too lightly the labors which 
were wearing life away for him? Or if too large-hearted for 
thoughts of self, did he fear for the estimate, the appreciation 
of the work itself, spread out in its material part before him 
amid its garniture of beauty in the hills around, and lighted 
with the glory of September suns—spread out in its immaterial 
parts in radiating lines sweeping beyond these mountains, across 
mighty rivers, down their valleys over savannahs and prairies 
to the shores of the sounding sea,—stretching all too far for 
the wearied mind to grasp! 

Yet he neither sought nor accepted relief. During the last 
day of his stay on earth, he was busy in his accustomed round 
of engagements, cheerful and interested. After nightfall he 
visited the college buildings, on routine duties. A company 
of his friends and colleagues, in session in the faculty room upon 
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some matters connected with college or church, invited him to 
remain and assist in their deliberations. At their request he 
opened the meeting with prayer. In this his last invocation he 
was fervent, holding up College with its interests in the arms 
of his faith, praying the Lord of the harvest to send forth labor- 
ers into the whitening fields of our own and other lands. After 
a brief absence he returned to the room, sitting quietly in their 
midst. Suddenly the silver cord was loosed and the golden 
bowl broken at the fountain. We need not dwell on the scenes 
that followed, sad and fresh through the changeful years that 
have since winged their way. We need not speak of the shock 
felt by the college community in its every fibre, of footsteps 
hurrying to the place from the homes of Salem, of the crowds 
from town and country that called to look upon his remains as 
they lay in the college chapel awaiting burial, of the recogni- 
tion in every other form of the one great startling fact, felt in 
the consciousness of all ; that one largely concerned in the com- 
mon weal, as to its material, its intellectual and moral interests, 
had passed away. 

The record of a life is before you with its moral. That life 
in its earthly fashion and investiture has yielded to the com- 
mon fate; what is best in it, as in every life remains triumphing, 
over death and spurning the grave and its cerements. That 
life has left its priceless legacy to the College, the community, 
the State and to our common country. In estimating its re- 
sults we cannot say that it was splendid, such an one as marks 
its blazing path across the centuries, dazzling and bewildering 
by the grandeur of its achievements. For us the value and em- 
phasis of its lessons are in the fact that it was not so. The 
world never underestimates the power and capacity of genius, 
investing it with a glamour through which its achievements 
seem greater than they are. But old as it is, it has yet to learn 
the power and capacity of its humbler minds, when fired by a 
lofty purpose and held to their work by strong and persistent 
motives. 

The work which has been unfolded before us was that of a 
man whose faculties had the same limitations as our own, who 
had the same frailties, who was surrounded by influences no 
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less adverse than those which environ us. But it is the work 
of such a man weighing in the balance of an equal mind the 
rival claims of life, as to their private or public ends, their tem- 
poral or eternal bearings; who seized upon that which was of 
highest repute, which was wisest and best and to its accom- 
plishment subordinated every power of body and mind; who 
married himself to it, who consecrated himself to it, living in it 
and for it. 

To-day we link his name with Roanoke College as is fit and 
meet. To-day we set for the years a visible sign that he lived 
and wrought, a sign that there was value in his life for his own 
and forthe ages to come. We raise no idle bronze, no glittering 
marble. We opena Hall whose alcoves shall be the repositories 
of all that is best in those recorded thoughts which survive the 
forms and fashions of time, the changes of dynasties, the wrecks 
of empires, which breathe and burn in Western and Eastern 
civilization, in modern as in ancient times. 

As the circling years shall come and go, as generation after 
generation of those who seek its friendly doors, shall be cul- 
tured in taste, enriched in learning, strengthened in the dawn- 
ing faculties of their minds; as they shall be fitted for high and 
noble ends, and aroused to loftier purposes by this contact with 
the great thoughts of great men, this noble structure will be, 


at once, a memorial of the past and an agency for good for the 
ages yet to come. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


CREDIBILITY OF THE SCRIPTURES, 
A REVIEW OF THE HISTORICO-CRITICAL ARGUMENTS, REPRINTED FROM 
AN ARTICLE ON INSPIRATION IN THE JULY NUMBER (1880) 
OF THE “BRITISH QUARTERLY,”* 

No intelligent Christian is unaware that the books of the Old 
and New Testaments have reached him through the usual chan- 
nels by which ancient books are handed down; but not every 
reader of the Bible exactly understands the peculiar features of 
the case with which he has to do. Let us recall them. 

First, as to the Old Testament Scriptures—Our present He- 
brew Bible, consisting of a number of books, written in the 
Chaldee character and in portions in the Chaldee language, of 
very different contents and representing an immense stretch of 
time in their composition, has received the form in which we 
now possess it as the result of the combination of many causes, 
of the labors of successive ages and schools. Whether there 
was anything which could be called a Hebrew codex previous 
to the time of the Captivity it is impossible now to say. The 
early Jewish schools applied their labor from about that period 
to books which were certainly afterwards kept separate from all 
other Jewish literature. The codex would be formed then, if it 
were not previously. The multiplication of synagogues would 
naturally lead to the multiplication of copies of the Scriptures, 
as also to the rise of a learned class who gave themselves to the 
study of the sacred books and to their preservation. At or 
soon after the time of Ezra the Old Testament canon was 
formed. Hebrew became to a certain extent a dead language. 





* The Editors of the REVIEW feel themselves fully justified in depart- 
ing in this instance from their usual course of publishing only original 
contributions. No argument for Christianity has to-day more weight than 
that which is furnished by the unassailable facts of history, and the chap- 
ter here transferred as part of an article from the British Quarterly is in 
the line of the very best efforts on that subject and is worthy the attention 
of every reader of the REVIEW. 
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The Captivity severed the bond of national life. Chaldee be- 
came the language of the people. The sacred books were rel- 
egated to a place of reverence, and became the special care and 
study of scholars. The Sopherim, or scribes, are a testimony 
at once to the decay of spiritual life among the people and to 
the growth of authority in the ancient books. In the East we 
find that schools of the scribes were formed and flourished from 
the time of the Captivity to the tenth century of the Christian 
era. Such a school remained at Jerusalem and partook of its 
metropolitan authority until the destruction of the city by Titus 
in A.D. 70. It was then removed to Tiberias. There were 
schools of scribes in Babylonia, on the banks of the Euphrates. 
And after the tenth century they flourished in the Western 
world, on the coast of Africa, in Spain, and partly in France. 
The most important distinct product of these scholars was the 
Targums, or Chaldee paraphrases, written in the popular dialect. 
But in addition to this work they devoted very special care to 
the text of their ancient sacred books, arranging them and di- 
viding them into sections and making a study of every word. 
To the ancient Palestinian school succeeded the Talmudists, who 
flourished from the second to the sixth century of our era, de- 
voting their attention to the juridical and ritual contents of the 
scriptures, and gathering together the comments and tradition- 
ary prescriptions of the Pharisees in the Mishna and the two 
Gemaras—that of Jerusalem and that of Babylon. They were 
followed by the Masoretes, who composed the Masora, flourish- 
ing from the sixth to the ninth centuries. To their hands we 
owe the present Hebrew text with its vowel points and accents. 
They collected various readings and noted down the traditional 
critical materials which they were able to put together from 
various sources. After the period of the Masoretic editors we 
reach that of the Grammarians and Expositors, which may be 


said to extend to the sixteenth century. They wrote principally 

in Aramaic and Arabic recording the results of their grammat- 

ical and critical studies. Now it must be remembered that we 

possess no Hebrew manuscripts whatever earlier than the time 

of the Masoretes. Most of them, still preserved, date from A. D. 
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1000 to A. D. 1457. We are not, however, dependent either 
upon autograph or very early manuscripts. We have many 
ancient versions, such as the Septuagint, those of Aquila, The- 
odosius, Symmachus, and other Greek versions, such as the frag- 
ments preserved by Origen. We have also the Syrian Peshito 
(150 A. D.)and the Samdritan Pentateuch. Thenas to the canon 
itself, beyond the evidence of the schools and versions, we are 
able to refer to the individual testimonies of distinguished men 
a witness which goes back to very early times. We may men- 
tion the names of Josephus and Philo, both appertaining to the 
first century after Christ. Without dwelling upon either, it may 
be added to the evidence reviewed above that both confirm the 
present Old Testament canon. The number and inspiration of 
the books of the Old Testament are certified by Josephus, who 
places the closing of the canon at the date 450 B.C. Philo, who 
was born at Alexandria about the year 20 B. C., represented the 
Alexandrian tradition, certainly of less value in itself than that 
of Palestine, but coinciding substantially with it. Philo believed 
that the canon was prolonged after the date of Malachi; admit- 
ting, as we see by the use of the Septuagint, other books among 
the scriptures than those of the Old Testament. In the Talmud 
we find another confirmation of the present Jewish Bible. In- 
deed, the only exception to the universal Jewish testimony is 
that which emanated from the freer school of Alexandria under 
Greek influence, and through contact with Gentile philosophy. 
The Septuagint cannot, however, be adduced as an adverse wit- 
ness, for we have so entirely lost all traces of the original Greek 
version made from the Hebrew in the third century before 
Christ, and the Alexandrian view of inspiration was so very 
much broader and less strict than that of Palestine, that it is 
impossible to build any argument upon the present state of the 
text. Indeed, it may be admitted with respect to the canon of 
the Old Testament generally, that there is no history of its for- 
mation which is worthy of the name. We are completely de- 
pendent on Jewish tradition. That the sacred writings were 
from the time of Ezra divided into three classes, varying in 
their degree of authority, there can be no doubt, and it throws 
some light on the idea of authority under which the canon was 
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formed. The sacred books were put together not because they 
were all regarded as equally inspired, but because they were all 
in some sense the scriptures of the ancient Jewish Church. The 
Thorah, or Law—that is, the Pentateuch—was always deemed 
the foundation on which all the rest of the sacred volume was 
built up. Then came the prophets, earlier and later, including 
the historical books and the major and minor prophets. And 
last of all was placed the Hagiographa, or Chethuvim or Psalms 
(the Psalms being the first book in the collection), a miscellane- 
ous group of scriptures, which were regarded as possessing 
somewhat lower authority, but were used as sacred writings by 
the Jews in their public worship; such were the Psalms, Pro- 
verbs, Solomon’s Song, Ecclesiastes, Job, Ruth, Lamentations, 
Esther, Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, and the Chronicles—embrac- 
ing, as will be seen, books of all descriptions, grouped together 
not by their contents, but by their canonical position as the last to 
be acknowledged by the ancient Church. It is difficult to deter- 
mine with any precision when the Old Testament canon was closed 
or if it was really closed before the time of Christ. Davidson and 
others have maintained that there were three canons. First, that 
of Ezra, the priest and scribe, which included only the Pentateuch 
and Joshua. Next, that of Nehemiah, called after his name not 
because he completed it, but because he commenced it, which 
remained open until about the year 300 B. C. Lastly, that 
which followed after the second canon, and which was not really 
closed at all up to the Christian era, including, therefore, all the 
apocryphal books. But it is decidedly an objection to this 
view that the apocryphal books were never recognized as sacred 
by the Palestine Jews. Such a representation of the canon, as 
prolonged to the time of Christ, is derived entirely from state- 
ments of a legendary character, which are found in the Septua- 
gint. On the contrary, the tradition is preserved by the Rab- 
bis in the Talmud and elsewhere, that there was a great syna- 
gogue or body of learned men in the time of Ezra, numbering 
one hundred and twenty, and including among them such men 
as Ezra, Nehemiah, Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, and afterwards 
Simon the Just. Such a body is mentioned in the Mishna. It 
is true that we cannot place entire dependence on a tradition of 
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this kind wherever found, but we may believe that notwithstand- 
ing there is no historical evidence to be discovered in confirma- 
tion of it in the writings of Ezra and Nehemiah, Josephus or 
Philo, still it probably had some basis of fact. The universal 
testimony of the Palestinian Jews is undisputed to the sacred 
authority attached to the books which are now included in the 
Hebrew Bible, and the evidence of the Septuagint, so far as it 
can be believed, points to a close of the canon about the time 
when that version was made at the latest. The Apocrypha is 
never directly quoted by any of the New Testament writers, 
and it is well known that there was a school of Jews who main- 
tained vigorously the sole authority of the Hebrew scriptures. 
Moreover, while there is undoubted reference in the New Testa- 
ment writings to other books than those of the Old Testament, 
there is no canonical authority attached to any other. The 
testimony of the early fathers of the Christian Church shows 
that generally, they adhered to our present Hebrew text, though 
the uncritical carelessness with which they made use of sacred 
books, and their undue reverence for the Septuagint of their 
time, which was not the original Septuagint, deprives their evi- 
dence of the weight which it would otherwise have. While we 
must of course acknowledge that in using the present Hebrew 
text we are using an uncertain and second-hand authority, still 
we may well believe that it varies but little from the original 
scriptures which were sanctioned as inspired by the Jewish 
Church after the time of the Captivity. It has been justly ob- 
served by Keil that ‘the most recent assaults upon the correct- 
ness of the Masoretic text by Hitzig, and especially by Thenius, 
are exposed to the censure of Gesenius in his “History of the 


’ 


Hebrew Language,” in which he says— 

“In general it may be asserted that those punctuators have 
for the most part apprehended their text with more truth than 
many of its more recent expositors; for by their frequent 
changes of the punctuation the moderns have often failed to 
make good either their steady judgment or their taste and exe- 
getical talent. In very many instances a somewhat finer knowl- 


edge of the grammar would at once have led them to let their 
critical attempts alone.” 
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No candid mind can resist the evidence of change in the text. 
In the course of so many ages of transcription it would be a 
stupendous miracle if all error or interpolation were absolutely 
avoided. Still let it be remembered, on the other hand, that 
the Jewish people maintained an unusual reverence for their 
sacred writings, and that this must have contributed to their 
preservation and substantial accuracy. In the days of Samuel 
there was something like a literary staff in the Hebrew common- 
wealth. We cannot but believe that the schools of the Prophets 
would continue age after age to supply men of literary ability 
and some critical skill. When the line of succession of the living 
messengers was interrupted, the written records naturally vin- 
dicated for themselves a special and peculiar position, even 
higher than before, in the spiritual life of the people. The rise 
of the learned class, which dates from about that time, points 
to the minute care with which the letter of scripture would be 
preserved, and the very absence of the prophetic spirit in the 
people became, in the providence of God, a source of protection 
to those oracles which had been committed to them through 
the men of a former time. 

Passing now from the consideration of the Old Testament to 
that of the New, it must be remembered that while we are by 
no means out of the region of inference and conjecture, still we 
have no such long interval of absolute silence to deal with as 
that which followed the last of the prophets. It is true that 
our direct manuscript authority avails us only after the space of 
three centuries from the age of the sacred writings themselves ; 
but we can certainly trace back the line of external evidence to 
within a very short period of the apostolic writers. The origin 
of the New Testament books is involved in the origin of the 
Christian Church. As the commencement of all national life is 
surrounded with obscurity from the fact that the elements of 
the nation are necessarily at the first not sufficiently developed, 
while intensely vital and active, to become mutually observant 
—in other words, the life, though real and progressive, was not 
reflective and self-conscious—so, when the Christian Church 
first began its course, it was mainly aggressive and creative, 
and therefore but little organized. As might be expected, the 
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records of such a time are informal, fragmentary, and the evi- 
dence of their authenticity is, as a matter of course, perplexed 
and scattered. The apostles and their fellow-laborers, while 
they were engaged in the work of writing the books of the New 
Testament, did not in every case know that they were prepar- 
ing permanent documents of the Christian faith. They regard 
their epistles and gospels as subserving the special spiritual 
ends of their own ministry. Their first duty was to preach and 
to teach, to call together the living representatives of the truth, 
organizing the communities of disciples only so far as was de- 
manded by the necessities of the time. The writings which 
they left behind them may be regarded rather as the reflection 
of a primitive Christianity than as its deliberate franscript. 
There are no formal statements of doctrine or ritual in them. 
The personal element is prominent, and the conflicts of the 
Judaistic and Pauline parties, which gradually subsided as the 
spiritual universalism of the Catholic Church absorbed all minor 
distinctions, have left their impress upon the sacred records. 
The gospels, there cannot be a doubt, refiect the preaching of 
apostles, and in passing from Matthew to John, we follow the 
line of expansion in the course of the development of the Chris- 
tian doctrine. * * * 

Let us now, passing by all considerations of internal evidence, 
summarize the testimony by which these earliest remains of 
Christianity are certified. Three sources are open to us from 
which we are able, in defect of autographs of the New Testa- 
ment, to derive the evidence of the early Church for the present 
canonical scriptures. First, we find that catalogues of the books 
of the Bible were drawn up, the direct voice of the Church de- 
claring what writings at the time such catalogues were made 
were accepted as canonical. Next, we have versions of the 
New Testament of a much earlier date than any of the existing 
manuscripts of the Greek. And lastly, we are able to adduce 
direct quotations and indirect references from the early Chris- 


tian writers, not indeed actually covering, when put together za 
extenso, the whole of the New Testament, but confirming much 
of it in a very direct manner, and, by implication, the whole. 


No canon of scripture actually existed until the idea of a Catho- 
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lic Church was in some degree developed, but that a canonical 
feeling prevailed in the Church long before the end of the sec- 
ond century is proved by the tone of allusions made to the 
writings of the Apostle Paul, and to the memoirs of the apostles, 
otherwise the gospels, in such works as those of Clement of 
Rome and Justin Martyr. There are some indications of a canon 
in Marcion. But the first evidence which can be regarded as 
direct and indisputable is that of the Muratorian Fragment, 
discovered in a Latin manuscript in the Ambrosian Library of 
Milan, and published by Muratori, the librarian, dating itself 
from about the eighth century, but translated from a Greek 
original, which must, by the agreement of scholars, have been 
written as early as between A. D. 160 and A. D.170. Now, in 
this most valuable and interesting fragment we find an enumer- 
ation of Scriptures, together with other writings, such as those 
of Hermas, Valentinus, Basilides. The only New Testament 
books not mentioned in the list are the Epistles, 1 John, 1 Peter, 
2 Peter, James, and Hebrews. While this omission points to 
the early date of the catalogue, the enumeration suffices to 
testify to the existence of the books mentioned, and the author- 
ity attached to them before the middle of the second century. 
Another catalogue is that of the Peshito Version, which pos- 
sessed undoubted authority among the Syrian Churches. In 
this we find the remaining books of the New Testament men- 
tioned, so that they are all testified as existing about the same 
time, and that certainly not later than the middle of the second 
century. From the second to the fourth centuries we derive 
the evidence of fifteen different catalogues published during that 
time. Six of these fifteen may be said to agree with the present 
canon. Three omit only the Apocalypse. One, dating proba- 
bly about A. D. 196, that of Caius, omits seyeral books, as 
James, 2 Peter, 3 John, and Hebrews. Origen omits James and 
Jude. Notwithstanding these omissions, the evidence of the 
catalogues is decidedly in favor of the present canon, from the 
end of the second century, although it must be admitted that 
at that time there were other books—the /26r2 ecclesiastici, or 
extra-canonical books—which were placed beside the scriptural 
books, not because they were ever regarded as standing on the 
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same level of Divine authority, but because they were deemed 
profitable to be read in Churches for the edification of the peo- 
ple. Then we come to the evidence of the versions which may 
be regarded as confirmatory. The Peshito, or Early Syriac, in 
the second century; the Itala, or Early Latin; the Vulgate of 
Jerome, the Armenian, the Gothic of Ulfilas, of the fourth cen- 
tury; the Greek of Philoxerus the Georgian, of the sixth cen- 
tury; and the Slavonian, or Old Russian, of the ninth, are all 
based upon the present canon. The Itala is probably quoted 
by Tertullian in A. D. 220, and must have, therefore, been in 
existence considerably before that time, and the Vulgate is itself 
the result of a collation which points back to a very early date. 

But at the present time much the most important branch of 
the argument for the canon is that founded on the testimony of 
the early Christian writers. * * It has been shown, with 
very marked ability, by Dr. Sanday, in his valuable work, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Macmillan for the Christian Evidence Society, 
‘The Gospels in the Second Century’ (1876), that the testimony 
of the early fathers, and of the heretics of the second century, 
to the existence of our gospels, in what must have been sub- 
stantially their present form, is amply sufficient for all reason- 
able requirement. The quotations, it is admitted, are some- 
times loose and inexact, but that is rather a confirmation of the 
genuineness of the testimony than otherwise, for the early fath- 
ers never quoted anything exactly, but generally from second- 
hand sources, from memory, and often paraphrastically. The 
first epistle of Clemens Romanus to the Corinthians is admitted 
on all hands to be a genuine relic of antiquity. ‘The great 
mass of critics,’ says the author of ‘Supernatural Religion,’ as- 
sign this epistle to A. D. 95-100. Now Clement has two quo- 
tations, not exact indeed, but still indubitable, one from the ser- 
mon on the Mount, and the other from the discourse about 
offences. Barnabas wrote certainly not later than A. D. 130. 
He quotes the words of Matthew 22:14: ‘Many are called 


but ‘few chosen,’ and alludes to other passages. The Ignatian 
epistles have been matter of violent discussion, but it can be 
scarcely doubted that the three Curetonian or Syriac epistles 
are genuine, and they are dated by Dr. Lightfoot from A. D. 107 
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to A. D. 115. The shorter Greek recension of seven epistles, 
called the ‘Vossian Letters,’ may be dated about the middle 
of the second century. They quote little, but they confirm 
generally the existence of documents either identical with or 
similar to our gospels. Polycarp’s epistle to the Philippians 
must have been written from A. D. 140 to A. D. 145. It has the 
same kind of general allusion to the evangelical record. 

“It can create no surprise” (says Dr. Wetscott) “if the testimony 
of the apostolical fathers is to the substance and not to the au- 
thenticity of the gospels. It establishes an important fact. 
Even in the first generation after the apostles, the contents of 
the gospel were fixed within their present limits. Some mys- 
terious working of Providence suppressed the countless multi- 
tude of things which Fesus did, of which the apostles could have 
told. Two sayings of our Lord are preserved in the letters of 
Barnabas and Ignatius which are not contained in the gospels, 
and may possibly be independent and original, but otherwise 
the great outlines of His life and teaching, which can be drawn 
from the apostolical fathers, exactly coincide with those pre- 
served in the first three gospels.” 

Justin Martyr in the middle of the second century used ‘Me- 
moirs of the Apostles,’ which he says ‘are called gospels; and 
if they were not the same as our gospels, they certainly must 
have closely resembled them. Teaching was then chiefly oral. 
The texts of the sacred scriptures were in an uncertain state. 
But it is affirmed that the whole substance of the evangelical 
history could be gathered from the writings of Justin Martyr 
alone. The testimonies of Hegesippus, Papias, the Clemintine 
Homilies, and that of the Gnostic heretics, Valentinus and Ba- 
silides, while not direct enough to remove all doubt, are yet 
valuable confirmation. But the most striking instance of the 
strength of the Christian argument is that which is derived 
from the writings of Marcion. Marcion was the son of a bishop 
of Sinope, and flourished from A. D. 120 to A. D. 470. Pro- 
fessing an anti-Judaistic and extreme Pauline doctrine, he col- 
lected together sacred books of his own accord, and for the 
purpose of promoting his own doctrine. They formed two vol- 
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umes, which he styled respectively ‘The Gospel’ and ‘The Apos- 
tolicon.’ The former of these two volumes was a mutilated 
adaptation of the Gospel of Luke. ‘The Apostolicon’ was a 
collection of the writings of the Apostle Paul. As to the char- 
acter of these heretical compilations we have only the statements 
of such men as Tertullian and Epiphanius on which to rely. 
But they enable us to reconstruct Marcion’s gospel. It is 
plainly nothing more than a mere abridgment of Luke. Either 
Marcion, therefore, used Luke, or Luke was an enlargement 
upon Marcion. ° But the early fathers distinctly charge Marcion 
with mutilating Luke, as he altered and mutilated the Epistles 
of Paul to suit his purpose. It is the opinion of such men as 
Volkmar, Hilgenfeld, Ritsche, and Baur, that it is most unlikely 
that Judaistic copyists would add to Marcion, but it is @ priorz 
likely that Marcion would cut off from Luke what he thought 
to favor the Judaistic doctrine. The dogmatic bias accounts for 
the mutilation ; but nothing would account for the invention of 
such supplementary matter as is found in Luke and omitted in 
Marcion. Moreover, the portions of Luke’s gospel omitted by 
Marcion contain so many characteristic words and modes of 
expression corresponding to those in the portion which he ad- 
mits, that it would be simply impossible that it could be added 
by any other hand than that which composed the portion found 
in both Luke and Marcion. And we can go further still. Mar- 
cion’s quotations must have been taken from a form of the 
gospel varying in its readings from ours, and, as the readings 
show, corrupted. In the year A. D. 140, then, appears a muti- 
lated gospel in an advanced stage of transcription. May we 
not fairly argue that time would be required for such corrup- 
tion, and that therefore the original gospels were produced a 
considerable period before A. D. 140? Marcion, making up a 
bible for himself, is a very remarkable fact, pointing to the ex- 
istence, before his time, of similar collections of sacred books. 
Now, if such collections of scriptures were in existence before 
A. D. 140, allowing a generation to intervene to give time for 
the custom to have arisen, we are brought to the apostolic age, 
or close upon it. There is much more evidence which, although 
not so striking as that of Marcion, is yet confirmatory. That 
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of Tatian (A. D. 150), Dionysius of Corinth, Melito of Sardis, 
Claudius Appollinaris, bishop of Hierapolis (176 to 180 A. D.), 
Athenagoras, ‘The Epistle of the Churches of Vienne: and 
Lyons,’ and- others. The case of Celsus is also remarkable. 
He probably wrote his attack upon Christianity, entitled, ‘The 
Word of Truth,’ about A. D. 178, or possibly earlier. He evi- 
dently knew the gospels, and used them familiarly. Thus we 
have a chain of evidence running from the middle to the end of 
the second century, and when we arrive at the end of the second 
century we reach what may be regarded as terra firma. The 
argument is, indeed, cumulative in its character, and it is gath- 
ered from a great many different quarters: but it leaves no 
reasonable doubt that we possess, substantially, in the gospels, 
the genuine remains of the apostolic age, just such records of 
the Lord’s life and discourses as we might suppose, @ priori, 
would be put together, after the apostles had been long engaged 
in preaching the facts, and had repeated orally much of the dis- 
courses, and when apostolic men would make it their ‘endeavor,’ 
as the Apostle Peter says, that the Church might be able ‘after 
their decease to have these things always in remembrance.’ 
The first three gospels were plainly given to the world at a time 
when the intellectual form of Christianity was but little devel- 
oped, having been brought but little into contact with the vari- 
eties of the sez¢geist then existing. The fourth gospel met the 
events of asubsequent generation, when the Church was already 
entering, at Ephesus and its neighborhood, upon the conflict 
with heathen philosophy and the despotism of a great military 
empire, appealing therefore at once to the deepest faith and to the 
most exalted expectations. From the days of the apostles un- 
til now, it may be replied to the objections of theorizing and 
rationalistic opponents, Christianity has been, not what philos- 
ophers and critics have attempted to prove it to be, but what 
has actually flowed out from the sacred records and that natur- 
ally and irresistibly. The Christian history has, indeed, been 
marred and defiled by the errors and sins of ecclesiastics, and 
the corruptions which have grown up around it, like parasites 
about the Tree of Life, have dishonoured the name of Christ; 
but it is indisputable that it was on the basis of such facts and 
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doctrines as we find in the New Testament scriptures that the 
Church obtained its triumphs and secured its position in the 
world. We may fairly challenge the critical objectors of our 
age to show that if we deduct from the Christiain scriptures 
their distinctly Christian and surpernatural elements, and leave 
only the small remnant which they would sanction, it is possible 
to explain the phenomena of the first two centuries of our era. 

“Unless” (says Isaac Taylor, in his ‘Restoration of Belief’) 
“we allow the supernatural and the divine to have belonged to 
Christianity at its rise, our alternative is to fill up the void by 
aid of some hypothesis which shall give an intelligible account 
of what we know to have followed wherever it was proclaimed 
throughout the Roman world. Remove from Christianity 
everything which is supernatural and divine, and the problem 
which we have to do with is this: A revolution in human 
affairs, in the highest degree beneficial in its import, was carried 
forward upon the arena of the great world by means of the no- 
ble behaviour of men who command our sympathy and admira- 
tion, as brave, wise, and good. But this revolution drew the 
whole of its moral force from a belief which—how shall we de- 
signate it ?—was in part an inexplicable illusion, in part a dream, 
and in large part a fraud. This, the greatest forward movement 
which the civilized branches of the human family have ever 
made, took its rise in bewildered Jewish brains! Indestructible 
elements of advancement to which even infidel nations confess- 
edly owe whatever is best and most hopeful within them, these 
elements of good, which were obtained for us at so vast a cost, 
had their sources in a congeries of exaggerations and in a mind- 
less conspiracy, hatched by chance, nursed by imposture, and 
winged by fanaticism !” 

But there is no necessty to dwell longer on this subject. It 
is not the aim of the present article to refute the theories of the 
anti-supernaturalist, which may be fairly left to expire in their 
own suffocating atmosphere of insincerity and fallacy, and their 
authors to writhe on the horns of their own dilemma. This 
review of the historico-critical arguments is intended simply to 
prepare the way for a restatement of the question of inspiration. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 
AMERICAN. 

BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL.— Zhe Parables of our Lord, interpreted 
in view of their relations to each other, by Henry Calderwood; Zpatha, 
or the Amelioration of the World, Sermons by F. W. Farrar; Zagdish 
Conferences, Rome and Christianity, Marcus Aurelius, by Ernest Renan, 
translated by Clara Erskine Clement; /#stitute Essays, read before the 
“Ministers’ Institute” [Unitarian], Providence, R. I., Oct. 1879, Introduction 
by Rev. H. W. Bellows; Observations Concerning the Scripture Economy 
of the Trinity and Covenant of Redemption, by Jonathan Edwards, with 
Introduction and Appendix by Egbert C. Smith; Christ and His Religion, 
by Rev. J. Reid; Zéfe of David, as reflected in his Psalms, by Alex. Mac- 
laren, D. D. 

PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC. — Physical History of the Earth, 
Chapters from the Physical History of the Earth, by Arthur Nicols, F; G. S., 
F. R. G. S.; Chinese Buddhism, Sketches, Historical, Descriptive and 
Critical, by Jos. Edkins; Christian Sociology, by Rev. J. H. W. Stucken- 
berg, D. D.; Gleanings from a Literary Life, 1838-1880, by Francis 
Bowen. 

HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL.—Memories of My Exile, by Louis 
Kossuth, from the original Hungarian, by Terencz Jansz; 7homas Moore, 
the Poet, his Life and works, by A. J. Simington; Gen. Fas. A. Garfield's 
Public Life, by B. A. Hinsdale, A, M.; Life of Winfield Scott Hancock, 
Major General, United States Army, by Rev. D, X. Junkin, late Chaplain 
U. S. Navy, and Frank H. Norton; Rise of the Macedonian Empire, by 
Arthur M, Curteis (Epochs of Ant. Hist.); story of the English People, 
in four vols., vol. Iv., by J. R. Green; Zhe Fourneys of Luther, and their 
Important Relation to the work of the Reformation, founded upon the Ger- 
man of Karl Friederich Kihler, by the Author of “Fifty Years in the Lu- 
theran Ministry.” 

MISCELLANEOUS.—Liferary Studies from the Great British Authors , 
Greek Mythology Systematized, by S. A. Scull; The Englishman and the 
Scandinavian, or Comparison of Anglo-Saxon and Old Norse Literature, 
by F. Metcalf; Homicide, North and South, Comparative View of Crime 
against the person in several parts of the United States, by H. V. Redfield. 


GERMAN. 
Among the more recent German publications we report the following 


EXEGETICAL.—Dr. Adal. Merx has written a work on the prophecy of 
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Foel and its expositors from the most ancient times to the Reformers. 
With the Ethiopic text of Joel, edited by Prof. Dillman, Halle, 1879, 458 pp. 
The prophecies of Hosea to the first Assyrian deportation, with the commen- 
tary of Karer Lephet ben Ali, is a volume by Titterman published in 
Leipsic, 1880, 131 pp. Another work on the same book, 7he prophet 
Hosea explained, is by Nowack, Berlin, 1880, 255 pp. Diaconus Gottfr, 
Jiiger is the author of Contributions to the Exposition of the Gospels, a 
small work, 50 pp., treating 1. The Significance of Christ’s Self-designa- 
tion of “the Son of man ;” 11. “Are Matt. 1: 22 f., 3: 3, 26, 56, words of the 
Evangelist or of the persons speaking immediately before ;” Iv. “The Time- 
reckoning in John’s Gospel ;” vi. “Did the Roman Military participate in 
the arrest of Jesus in Gethsemane?” Prof. Dr. A. F. C. Vilmar’s Coé- 
legium Biblicum, Practical Expositions of the Holy Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments, from the manuscript remains of his Academic Lec- 
tures has been given to the public by Pastor Chrn, Miiller, Part I., Gutter- 
sloh, 1879, 458 pp. Prof, Dr. Fricke has put forth a most thorough, masterly 
and exhaustive essay on 7he Exegetical problem in Paul's Epistle to the 
Galatians, chap. 3: 20, examined on the basis of Gal. 3: 15-25, Leipsic, 
1880, 52 pp. 

APOLOGETICAL.— 7he Assyrian Excavations and the Old Testament, 
one of the series entitled “Questions of the age for Christian popular life,” 
vol, v. Part 3, Heilbronn, 1880, 76 pp., is a publication, by Rud, Buddensieg. 
bruno Bauer has written a new volume which has to do principally with the 
critics of his former work “Christ and the Ce@sars” in the National Zeitung. 
[he title of thisis Zhe Original Gosfe/ and the antagonists of the brochure : 
Christ and the Cesars, Berlin, 1880, 78 pp. Zhe Harmony of the Biblical 
narrative of the Creation with the results of Natural Science and History, 
by E, L. D. Pilarik, Leipsic, 1880, 48 pp. Dr. Fricke is the author of 
Mythus und Evangelium, belonging to the Series of “Questions of the Age,” 
&c., 44 pp. a most valuable contribution to popular Afologetics, showing, 
as it does, the practical impossibility of developing a Mythical literature 
among the Jews, in any way similar to the Oriental, Greek and Scandina- 
vian Mythologies and cosmogonies. 

HIsTORICAL.—From Adolf Harnack we have Zhe Jeriod of gnatius 
and the Chronology of the Antiochian Bishops down to Tyrannus, accord- 
ing Julius Africanus and the later Historians, with an investigation of the 
Passio S. Polycarpi in the West, a work of rare historical interest, Leipsic, 
1878, 92 pp. Pastor Ney has written up the History of the Imperial Diet 
at Spires in 1529 furnishing much original and interesting matter from 
new sources, Hamburg, 1880, 368 pp. /7vederick the Pious, Elector Pala- 
tine, protector of the Reformed Church, 1559-1576, Nirdlingen, 1877-1879, 
478 pp., a work of which August Kluckhohn is the author. Licentiate P. 
FE. Lucius has published on a subject by no means threadworn: the The- 
vrapeute and their place in the history of Asceticism. A critical investiga- 


tion of the work: De Vita Contemplativa. The result of this investiga- 
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tion is conclusive against the authorship of Philo, Lucius maintaining with 
much plausibility that it was written by a Christian with a view to glorify- 
ing Christian monasticism, 211 pp., Strassburg, 1879. D. Ehrman has 
written a volume entitled: Aus Paléstina und Babylon, a collection of 
tales, legends, allegories, &c., from Talmud and Midrasch, with Annota- 
tions and a general introduction concerning the spirit and form of the 
Agada, Vienna, 1880, 314 pp. From A, Ritschel we have His/ory of 
Pietism, vol, 1, The Pietism of the Reformed Church, Bonn, 1880, 600 pp. 
A volume containing the Acts of the 2d International Congress for the Ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, held in Berne, Sep. 1879, Discourses and Reports, 
is published in Berne, 1880, 368 pp. To us who witness a breaking down 
of the barriers which have hitherto guarded the Lord’s day in America it 
is of great interest to see what Europe is doing to erect such barriers. 
From the pen of A. Wiedeman we have Zhe history of Egypt from Psam- 
metik I, to Alexander the Great, with a thorough criticism of the sources 
of Egyptian History, Leipsic, 1880, 312 pp. M. Joél gives us Glimpses in- 
to the religious history at the beginning of the 2d century, treating of the 
Talmud and the Greek Language with dissertations on Aristobulus the 
so called Peripatetic and on the Gnosis, Breslau, 1880, 177 pp., and Rec- 
tor Kramer of the Halle Orphan House is out with Part 1. of August Her- 
man Francke; A Life Picture, Halle, Orphan House Press, 1880, 304 pp., 
with a portrait steel engraving. The author is worthy of his subject, as 
he is a worthy successor of the immortal founder of this marvelous Insti- 
tution, whose biography he has undertaken as a labor of love. 
PRACTICAL.—The numerous volumes of sermons and devotional litera- 
ture indicate that the German church is not asleep. We notice but a few 
A volume from Pastor, Dr. Bienengriiber, 7 amd my house will serve the 
Lord. A wedding present out of God’s word, Leipsic, 1879, 261 pp., is de- 
signed to aid in the maintenance of a Christian home-life, and will prove 
a powerful help toward restoring the former religious character of the 
German household. Even the Woman question receives a volume of 226 
pp. from W. Wiener, Women, their history, calling and culture, or the 
Woman question and its solution according to Christian principles, May- 
ence, 1880. A new edition of Pastor D. J. Miillensiefen’s Zhe lord of 
Life. Sermons for all the Sundays and Festivals of the year. First of 14 
Series, 64 pp., has been published in Halle, 1879. It is a work of the first 
rank for Christian edification. God's Word to our times is a collection of 
Sermons from H. Kiefer, Arnstadt, 1880, 172 pp. From G, Hofmeier we 
have the Holy Sacraments, Sermons delivered in the Catechetical Services 
in St. Mary’s in Ltibeck, 2d part. The Sacrament of the altar, Bremen, 
1880, 181 pp. A new edition has appeared of Dr. Ahlfeld’s Ccemfirmation 
Sermons preached from 1869 to 1879 in the church of St. Nicolai, Leipsic, 
two volumes, 119 pp. 128 pp., Leipsic, 1880, Pastor F. Splittgerber is the 
author of a remarkable work, Ox? of the inner-life. Proofs from experi- 
ence of the influence of a higher world upon the psychical life of man. A 
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contribution to Christian Mysticism, Leipsic, 1880, 162 pp. It is an at- 
tempt to demonstrate that extraordinary dreams, visions, appearances of 
angels, &c., belong the sphere of reality, and while having no sympathy 
with the vulgar Spiritualism which the author condemns as an emanation 
from the pit, he undoubtedly succeeds in showing that “there are more 
things in heaven and earth than are dreamed of in our philosophy.” J. 
Frommholz has published a cod/ection of Sermons to be used on Shipboard, 
Berlin, 1879, 334 pp. It contains discourses for all the Sundays and Fes- 
tivals of the year—and Dr, J. P. Lange, a name that has been made famil- 
iar to American Theology, has written a new book under the title 7he de- 
preciation of Self and of Man as a crying evil (grundschade) of our time. 
A fruit of the neglect of the doctrine of Man’s kinship with God, Heidelberg, 
1879, 100 pp. This disparagement of Self and of Man in general, Lange 
charges alike upon Materialism, Catholic Ecclesiastical Absolutism and 
Augustinianism, a vast and most interesting study, on which an author 
who should possess the capacity of making his ideas intelligible to his 
readers might give us some stirring thought. 

THEOLOGICAL,—Prof. Dr, B. Weiss’ third edition (revised) of Zhe Com- 
pendium of the Biblical Theology of the New Testament has appeared, 
Berlin, 1880, 708 pp. Prof. Dr. Raebiger writes 7heologik or Encyclope- 
dia of Theology, Leipsic, 1880, 554 pp. Dr. Heinrich Rinn, 7he Augsburg 
Confession with an introduction and explanatory notes, Gtitersloh, 1879, 
200 pp. Zur Dogmattk is the title of a little volume containing ¢wo Aca- 
demic discourses of the late Prof. Landerer of Tiibingen and his famous 
memorial discourse on the Rationalist F. C. Baur, Tiibingen, 1879, 83 pp. 

PHILOSOPHICAL,—Lic. Dr. G, C, B. Piinger has published Aistory of 
Christian Philosophy of Religion (in 2 volumes), vol. 1. to Kant, Braun- 
schweig, 1880, 491 pp. The same author has given us a critical edition of 
Schleiermacher’s Discourses on Religion, Braunschweig, 1879, 306 pp. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—The second half of Fischer's great work, Lexicon of 
Church Hymns has been completed. The author gives “hymnological 
literary notices of some 4500 of the most important and most widely dissem- 
inated church hymns of all ages, in alphabetical order, with biographical 
notices of the authors.” The second half contains the hymns beginning 
with K—Z, Gotha, 1879, 487 pp. The Sfeeches of the eminent Dr. Falk, 
late Cultus Minister, delivered in the years 1872-79, in the Prussian Par- 
liament, are being published. Three parts in one volume, with introduc- 
tory, explanatory notices and a complete index. Of Part 1. first and second 
numbers have appeared. Speeches on the general administration of ed- 
ucation, Berlin, 1880, 192. 
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ARTICLE IX. 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NELSON S. QUINEY, PHILADELPHIA. 
Successor to Smith English & Co, 

Doom Eternal: the Bible and Church Doctrine of Everlasting Punish- 
ment. By Rev. Junius B, Reimensnyder, with an Introduction by C. 
P. Krauth, S. T. D., LL. D., Norton Professor of Systematic Theology, 
and Vice Provost of the University of Pennsylvania. pp. xxiv; 384. 
1880, 

It is quite cheering to one’s ecclesiastical pride to observe the growing 
literary activity among our Lutheran clergymen. Hard-worked beyond 
any other body of ministers, one pastor or professor doing as a rule the 
labor of two men, they have till recently found little opportunity to éxer- 
cise themselves largely in book-making, and it must be due to their in- 
domitable Teutonic capacity for hardness and endurance that any of them 
attain the possibility of entering the domain af authorship. 

When a Lutheran writes you may be almost certain that he will either in- 
directly or immediately set forth doctrine. The volume before us, on the 
direful theme of the eternity of suffering comes of course within this prov- 
ince. It 1s divided into four parts. In Part I. the author presents first “THE 
WITNESS OF THE CHURCH” to the doctrine of everlasting punishment, quo- 
ting on this point the statements of the great historians of the Church and 
her doctrines as to the unmistakable position which has been universally 
held. These are followed by citations from the Apostolic Fathers, the 
Ante-Nicene Fathers and such luminaries as Athanasius, Basil the Great, 
Gregory Nazianzen, Chrysostom, Ambrose and Augustine, and along with 
these the Clementine Homilies, Apostolical Constitutions, &c. In addition 
to these we have extracts from the Church’s Creeds, including the ancient 
individual Confessions, the Athanasian Creed, and the modern denomina- 
tional symbols, Roman, Oriental and Protestant, closing with the IX. of 
the “Articles of Agreement of the Evangelical Alliance.” 

This gives a very complete summary of the undeviating faith of the 
Holy Catholic Church, an invaluable compend of historic theology upon 
this momentous doctrine in regard to which there has of late years arisen 
a degree of unrest and uncertainty among those whose hold upon the gen- 
eral faith is feeble. The array of testimony isso extensive and so unani- 
mous, so clear and so cumulative, that the author is fully warranted in the 
conclusion: “If there is any doctrine settled as an integral part of the 
Christian faith it is that of the remediless state of the lost. Other cardinal 
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doctrines, such as the vital one of the Trinity, have indeed been long and 
stubbornly fought, and have only obtained ascendency amidst throes of 
conflict threatening to rend the very citadel of the Church in twain; but 
there never was a time, from the beginning even until now, when this 
tenet was not of virtually universal acceptance. Of this there can, then, 
be no serious question, that over the gate that conducts to the future prison 
of those who have spurned proffered grace here, the Holy Church, the 
Friend and Shepherd of souls, has graven those foreboding words in- 
scribed by Dante over the door of his Inferno: ‘Ye who enter here leave 
all hope behind.” 

Part II. gives at length “THE TEACHING OF SCRIPTURE,” both in the in- 
dividual words employed, which teach eternal punishment and the gen- 
eral statements “in which the eternity of future punishment is either ex- 
pressly taught or necessarily implied.” The translation of @za VLOS, €v- 
erlasting, eternal, endless, is impregnably fortified With such authorities as 
Passow, Scapula, Cremer, Parkhurst, Grim, Meyer, Hengstenberg, Alford 
and Woolsey—the latter contributing a special note on this point. 

Part III. interprets “THE VOICE OF REASON,” and Part IV. offers an ex- 
hibit of “THE FALLACIES AND EVILS OF RESTORATIONISM OR UNIVERSAL- 
ISM.” 

The volume throughout gives evidence of the industry, care, thorough- 
ness and talents of the young author. He has spent much thought and 
labor upon his solemn task. To assert that the subject is a favorite theme 
with him would be doing violent injustice to a large and tender heart. 
Yet we cannot help recalling that while a student in the Theological Sem- 
inary at Gettysburg he became enthusiastic over Dante’s immortal poem, 
and we venture to say that the impressions then made upon his suscep- 
tible and active mind by the terrible imagery of “ Ze /nferno” became the 
germs of this sober and solid volume on the most awful theme ever pre- 
sented to human contemplation. The sound position of the volume might 
have been strengthened by the addition of further and cogent arguments 
for the truth, as for instance that derived from the permanent nature of moral 
character. It must likewise be regarded as a mistake and a serious de- 
fect in the work, that it does not bestow more attention upon the specious 
and weighty objections which are propounded against the doctrine of ever- 
lasting punishment, It is absolutely conclusive and unanswerable with 
those who unqualifiedly accept the teachings of the Bible and who give 
heed to the historic and united testimony of the Church, but our quarrel 
on this doctrine happens to be with those who hold loosely by inspiration 
and to whom tradition, though unvaried and unchallenged, possesses not 
one iota of authority. They are not swayed either by scripture or by tra- 
dition. They must be met with other weapons—weapons of which there 
is no lack in the arsenal of truth and by the use of which the author might 
have inflicted fatal blows upon the assailants of this doctrine of revelation, 
whether they have assumed to take their place within the Church as ene- 
mies in disguise or are hurling their darts from without. 
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LUTHERAN PUBLICATION SOCIETY, PHILADELPHIA. 
The Parsonage of Libenau, From the German. pp. 222. 1880. 

This is a new volume of the Fatherland Series and is fully up to the 
standard of its predecessors which have gained such a widespread popu- 
larity and have redounded so largely to the credit of our Publication House. 
The present work is from the pen of Franz Hoffman, well known as a 
German author of unsurpassed capacity in the department of religious ju- 
venile literature. The translation is the work of the late Rev. Chas. A. 
Smith, D. D., and is so well executed that the reader would never know 
that it is a translation but for the information given of this fact on the title 
page. If we mistake not this same work appeared as a serial in the Zu/h- 
eran Observer several years ago. It presents an interesting sketch of the 
career of two brothers, who were sons of a humble country clergyman. 
Their godly father had intended both the sons for his own holy profession, 
and Ephraim, the elder, readily and in accordance with his own disposition, 
complied with his wishes, while the younger brother, Kurt, thirsted for ad- 
venture and aspired to mingle ‘with men of the world. Reénforced by the 
assistance and intercession of his mother, he succeeded in overcoming the 
father’s intention and at an early age launched forth upon a course of 
worldly pursuits and trials, taking with him from the parental fireside no 
other outfit than the treasure of a character formed under Christian home- 
training and the farewell maxim of his father: “Fear God, do right, and 
be afraid of no one.” 

The latter proved his invaluable and unerring guide in every undertak- 
ing and adventure. By the former he was fortified and secured in many 
desperate perils by sea and land, brutal strangers and wild seamen, robbers 
and pirates being silenced and overawed by the presence of a character 
unalterably intent upon doing right, invincible to temptation, and unsus- 
ceptible to fear. 

After the fortunes of many years he returns to his native land crowned 
with wealth and honor and, what is still better, possessed of a most genial 
and joyous temperament which radiated living sunshine upon all around 
him. He there in the Parsonage of Libenau found his older brother, who 
by his own unaided efforts, enduring great self-denial, privation and many 
wrongs, had successfully passed through the whole curriculum of study re- 
quired for the ministry and was now worthily following the footsteps of 
their revered father, preaching the gospel of life and ministering spiritual 
counsel and comfort to erring and weary souls. 

The Parsonage had of course the proverbial blessing of a goodly house- 
hold with the inevitable struggles that grow out of combining a respecta- 


ble station with a meagre income, but the wealth and generous services of 
the returned brother poured into it a continuous stream of plenty and of 
gladness. 

A peculiar excellence of the little volume consists in its holding the at- 
tention of the reader to the close, without recourse to the stereotyped love- 
story which is usually regarded necessary for this purpose. Its perusal is 
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likely to have a most wholesome influence upon the young, illustrating, as 
it does, the power and the permanence of Christian truth and correct prin- 
ciples early and faithfully implanted in the hearts of children, 


Memorial of Rev. David Loy Tressler, Ph, D., \ate President of Carthage 

College. pp. 104. 1880. 

This is a worthy memorial tribute to a most worthy man, whose early 
death in the midst of the greatest usefulness, is one of those mysteries 
which appal the stoutest faith. 

The little volume which in its general make-up is a beautiful piece of 
art, very creditable to the Publishing House of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, opens with a brief biographical sketch of Dr. Tressler, who as a 
student reached the highest honors of his class, as a soldier won in a short 
period of brave service the promotion to high military rank, as a practi- 
tioner at the bar for five years secured the distinction of ‘the brilliant 
young lawyer,” as a preacher and a pastor endeared himself by both his 
ability and fidelity to his flock—and who as the founder and first president 
of a Western College, in the face of great difficulties and discouragements 
seems to have achieved a degree of success that has seldom been equaled 
in the history of literary institutions. 

The funeral discourse of Rev. M. Rhodes, D. D., of St. Louis, is given, 
as also the address of Dr. W. G. Craig of Keokuk, an account of the Me- 
morial Services held in Lena, IIl., where the deceased had been pastor, 
with the sermon delivered on that occasion, by Rev. H, C. Haithcox the 
present pastor, resolutions of respect passed by different Colleges and So- 
cieties, and other memorial tributes along with the first Baccalaureate dis- 
course delivered by President Tressler at the first commencement of Car- 
thage College on “the Model Life.” 

The work has not only a tender interest to the numerous personal friends 
of Dr. Tressler, whose strong, cheerful and noble face fronts the first page 
of the littke volume—but the whose contents are so healthy, inspiring and 
edifying in their character as to commend it to a place alongside of the 
best biographical literature on the table of every Christian household. 


The Fourneys of Luther and their important Relation to the Work of the 
Reformation. Founded upon the German of Karl Friederich Kiéhler, 
By the Author of ‘Fifty Years in the Lutheran Ministry.’ 1881. pp. 
425. 

In the translation and publication of this account of Luther's Journeys, 
both Dr. Morris and the Publication Society have done a good work. The 
numerous journeys made by Luther in his early life and in connection 
with the various necessities that called him hither and thither in his 
wonderful career, sustain such a close and vital a relation to the great 
work he accomplished, that a knowledge of them is very helpful to a 
good understanding of the work itself. The history of them here trans- 
lated was published at Eisenach in 1873, founded in general on an earlier 
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history by Lingke. It contains an account of every journey Luther made 

from his boyhood to the time of his death, It forms a succession of nar- 

ratives of exceeding interest and full of instruction. It was a fortunate 
thing that when Dr. Morris, who is a true ‘son of Issachar,’ saw, as he inti- 
mates in the preface, that “the time” had come “that another book upon 

Luther should be published,” he understood so precisely also the proper book 

to be issued. The translation has been made into pure, clear, vigorous 

English, with the terse directness that characterizes the translator's style. 

The volume is one to be welcomed not only by Lutherans, but by the 

Protestant public in general, to whom the history of the great reformer can 

never cease to be of great interest. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

Lectures on the Origin and Growth of the Psalms. By Thomas Chalmers 
Murray, Associate Professor of the Shemitic Languages at the Johns 
Hopkins University. 1I2mo. pp. 319. 1880. Price $1.50. 

This book does high credit to American authorship, It is at once 
scholarly, thorough, original, independent and masterly, withal reverent 
and conservative, surpassing in the line of Biblical criticism everything 
heretofore produced in the schools of this country. 

It consists of a course of nine lectures, which the author, who was one 
of the most gifted and promising Professors of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, delivered in that institution, “during the winter of 1878-79 before a 
general audience.” The brilliant young author having suddenly died im- 
mediately after he had completed this course of Lectures, the work has 
been edited by the competent hand of Prof. C. H. Toy, of Harvard Uni- 
versity. Its general scope may be readily inferred from the titles of the 
different Lectures: 

“I, Origin and History of the Shemitic peoples.” 

“II. History of the Hebrew Language and early Literature.” 

“III. Titles of the Hebrew Scriptures. * * * Literary and Editorial 
Arrangement of the Books of the Psalter. Inscriptions, &c.” 

“IV, Theories of Maccabean Authorship. * * Davidic Authorship.” 

“V. Origin and Method of Collection of the Davidic Temple Book.” 

“VII. Second Book of the Psalter. * * The Anonymous Psalms. 
The Vindictive Psalms. * * * Lyric, Epic and Didactic Poetry.” 

“IX. Fifth Book of the Psalter. The Songs of Degrees. * Shemitic 
Song and Music. Musical Inscriptions of the Psalms. The Music of the 
Second Temple.” 

It will thus be seen that these lectures are not at all intended to be a 
commentary on the Psalms. They possess an exclusively isagogic char- 
acter, have special reference to literary and historic interests; still as every 
careful student of the Bible well understands, a knowledge of the purely 
literary character either of a Psalm or other sacred passage, and an ac- 
quaintance with the historical environments of its composition prove often 
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to be most valuable and interesting auxiliaries in the practical treatment 
of the Scriptures. 

The author has been charged with rationalistic tendencies, yet in some 
quarters his work has been pronounced too conservative, while others no- 
tice inconsistencies. These diverse judgments themselves only help to 
show the independent standpoint from which the lectures were written, and 
prove the perfectly honest and unbiased aim of the author to furnish a 
contribution to the scientific and critical knowledge of the History and 
Literature ef the Hebrew Scriptures. 

Several brief extracts will give a fair indication of the author's straight- 
forward method. Having tested the “Davidic Book” by the three canons 
of style, grammatical form and historical allusion, “The result of this,” he 
says, “is a double one.” 

I. It has shown on literary and historical ground, not alone of value, as 
too many arguments used in this discussion of this question are, for one 
party, or one confession or one time, that a large number of poems in the 
Davidic Book are, beyond question of Davidic origin. 

II. It has shown that standards such as we deem authoritative in all 
other literary investigation, compel us to refer some of the poems to a 
later author, whom in a few cases like that of Jeremiah, we are able to fix, 
but in the majority of cases we have to leave undetermined. 

As to the number of David’s own compositions, I personally side with 
the more conservative view which assigns him the much larger number of 
Psalms in this collection.” More than this is not claimed by Kurtz, De- 
litzsch and other great teachers who stand unchallenged as representatives 
of strict orthodoxy. 

The style of the volume is very readable, lucid, fresh and forceful. The 
print and paper are such as one would expect from the press of Scribner's, 
and they harmonize with the general excellence of the work. We are al- 
together sure of running no risk when we guarantee that no one will re- 
pent the purchase and careful perusal of these pages. 


Observations concerning the Scripture CGconomy of the Trinity and Cove- 
nant of Redemption. By Jonathan Edwards. With an Introduction 
and Appendix by Egbert C. Smith. pp. 97. 1880. 

In this publication we have the views of President Edwards that are be- 
lieved to have been called for by Oliver Wendell Holmes in the /terna- 
tional Review for July, 1880. It was supposed and hoped by Dr. Holmes 
and others of his school, that Edwards, in his later years, had departed 
from “his former standard of orthodoxy” and had embraced Unitarianism, 
and that thus “so good a man lived to be emancipated from the worse 
than heathen conceptions which had so long enchained his powerful but 
crippled understanding.” 

If this is really the manuscript for which Dr. Holmes called, he will not 
find much to gratify his ardent wishes. That there are some strange ex- 
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pressions in it is true, but the Unitarian will not, by any means, find these 
‘observations’ satisfactory ground to stand upon, There is ‘a subordina- 
tion of the Persons of the Trinity in their ac¢imgs,” there is a difference in 
their offices, but they “are not inferior one to another in glory and excel- 
lency of nature.” No one will scent much heresy in the words just 
quoted, and we regard the ‘observations,’ as a whole, consistent with them. 
He considers the relations of the three Persons, first, in the Economy of 
the Trinity before the Covenant of Redemption and then their changed re- 
lations, in some aspects, in that covenant. A fair idea of his views may 
be obtained from the following, from pages 31, 32: “Because in this 
scheme it is supposed, that, prior to the covenant of redemption, all the 
Persons act as upon a level, and each Person, by one common agreement 
in that covenant of redemption, is invested with His proper office; the 
Father with that of Head, the Son with that of Mediator, the Spirit with 
that of common emissary and consummatour of the designs of the other 
two. So that by this supposition no one has his office by the particular ap- 
pointment of any one singly, or more than another; but all alike by com- 
mon consent; there being no antecedent establishment giving one any 
power or Headship over another, to authorize or appoint another.” 

We are gratified that these ‘observations’ have appeared in print and 
that the enemies of orthodoxy are disappointed in them. They ought to 
be convinced, that the author’s views have mo¢ ‘undergone a great change 
in the direction of Arianism or of Sabellianism,” so confidently announced 
and wished for by them. 


Louisiana, By Frances Hodgson Burnett, Author of “Haworth’s,” “That 

Lass 0’ Lowrie’s,” etc. pp. 163. 1880. 

“Louisiana” did not disappoint the many readers of “Haworth’'s” and 
“That Lass o’ Lowrie’s” who were anxious to see what Mrs, Burnett could 
do in dealing with lighter characters than is her wont, A pleasing feature 
of the book is that everything is in keeping with the places in which the 
scenes are laid. Its writer had gone to the South and fully studied cus- 
toms, dialect, &c., of the country where her scenes were to be enacted 
The pathos of the book is worthy a Dickens. 


HARPER AND BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

The Congregationalism of the Last Three Hundred Years as seen in 
its Literature ; with special reference to certain recondite, neglected, or 
disputed Passages. In twelve Lectures, delivered on the Southwork 
Foundation in the Theological Seminary at Andover, Mass., 1876-1879, 
with a Bibliographical Appendix, by Henry Martin Dexter. pp. 1042. 
1880, 

In this large volume we have no ordinary work, but one which must at 
once take its place among standard authorities and books of the first value. 

The intelligent reader immediately discovers, in its plan and scope and in 
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the author's rich and full resources, the assuring evidence that he is to be 
led through a most interesting and productive field of study by a trust- 
worthy and able leader. Dr. Dexter's personal relations to the scenes 
and persons of the pilgrim Plymouth Settlement, the general direction of 
long years of study, completed in a series of minute and careful special 
investigations in England, Holland and France, have given him both 
inclination and peculiar preparation tor the task he has here accomplished. 
The immediate occasion which determined the form of the work was his 
election for a term of three years to the Southworth Lectureship upon 
Congregationalism in the Theological Seminary at Andover. His long- 
cherished purpose of writing anew the history of Congregationalism took 
shape in the twelve lectures that form the text of this work. 

After a prefatory introduction, the work opens with a strong picture of 
the religious state of England in the early part of the sixteenth century. 
As intended to present “the darkness and the dawn,” the lecture is a 
graphic recital of the well-authenticated facts in the condition of things at 
the beginning of the English reformation. The second lecture on “Robert 
Browne and his co-workers,” is an earnest, and in the main, a very sober 
criticism of the representations which have generally been given of that 
peculiar man’s career and character. The endeavor is apparent through- 
out, to put the best face on the case, and it must be confessed that history 
is convicted of having generally been very untrue and unfair to his repu- 
tation. The Martin Mar-prelate tracts are treated with much care and 
learning, in the third lecture. Those famous papers are sufficiently char- 
acterized and the question of their authorship is discussed. Dr, Dexter 
has ventured on an entirely new theory of their authorship, and gives 
very plausible evidence that they were written by Henry Barrowe. We 
have a lecture on the “Martyrs of Congregationalism,” followed by two 
on “The Exodus to Amsterdam,” and the “Fortunes and Misfortunes” of 
the Barrowists there. Much fresh information, from original sources, 
hitherto but little investigated, is here given, and a clear and consecutive 
account is thus presented of the character and experiences of Anglo-Dutch 
Separatism. The seventh lecture on “John Robinson and Leyden Con- 
gregationalism,” is followed by lectures on “New England Congregation- 
alism,” earlier and later, and on “Ecclesiastical Councils,” in which the 
characterizing principles and polity of American Congregationalism are 
traced and defended. A sketch of the Congregationalism of England, 
and a lecture on the chief points to be looked upon as clearly taught in 
the whole history thus traced, complete the body of the work. Through- 
out the entire work, abundant foot-notes are given, referring to authorities 
and giving often extended quotations in verification and illustration of 
the facts recounted and the positions taken. These notes form a most 
valuable part of the work, and will be prized by all thorough students of 
history. 

In view of the differences of opinion lately manifesting themselves as to 
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what are the essentials of Congregational polity, and how far Congrega- 
tionalists are to hold themselves bound by former statements of doctrine, 
the author’s views on these points are worthy of attention. On the former 
point he says: “To be Congregational, a Church mus? believe and prac- 
tice these two fundamental principles; it must be a body segregated by 
mutual covenant from all vital relations with other church entities; and 
so, under Christ, acquiring separate and complete existence, it must hold 
itself not merely in amicable—that it must live in toward a// the good— 
but in fraternal relations with kindred organisms, When the former only 
is true, it is an Independent; when the latter also is true it is a Congrega- 
tional Church,” 

On the question of the binding force of Confessional declarations in the 
past, Dr. Dexter's views are more rigid, probably, than many of his breth- 
ren will allow, but not more so than they ought to be to preserve the 
identity of the organization’s denominational existence. He holds that they 
are thoroughly bound by them for “substance of doctrine : 
the very laws of language, and the compulsion of history, in the public 


“So long as by 


mind the epithet Congregational inevitably suggests that fellowship of 
believers whose relation to the Orthodoxy of the Savoy Confession is as 
pronounced and distinctive as to the polity of the Cambridge Platform, 
there can be but one answer to this question. And it is extremely difficult 
to see how good men can justify to their consciences the endeavor to 
stretch the name to include what from the beginning those who have 
borne it have repudiated. * * The first founders of modern Congrega- 
tionalism had their mightiest motive in the desire for purer doctrine ; and 
from their day to this the Congregational churches, in their overwhelming 
majority, have repudiated looseness of dogma as earnestly as they have 
advocated their free form of life.” 

The great value of this work is that it brings to view many important 
facts and much information hitherto inaccessible to ordinary readers of 
history. Its object has not been to deal simply with what has been gen- 
erally and familiarly known, but to add to our information and by re- 
course to fresh sources throw new light on various questions that needed 
to be better understood. The thread of the story here pursued is not the 
common and familiar one, but another thread, the following of which 
helps to give a better understanding of the familiar one. 

Some criticism might be offered on the temper with which the author 
treats other Protestant Christian denominations. We may refer only to his 
almost total obliviousness to the existence and teaching of the Lutheran 
Church in connection with the subject of ecclesiastical polity. It is true— 
though the Lutheran Communion embraces nearly as much of Protestan- 
ism as all the other denominations together—the course of the history he was 
tracing scarcely brought him into contact with it. He does, indeed, say 
that “Luther came very near the discovery, if not the reproduction of the 
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primitive congregational way.” He dismisses the point, however, by 
simply stating the circumstances which prevented the German Church 
from taking this form. But if Dr. Dexter had taken a broader and 
fairer purview of the Protestantism of even our own country, he would 
have found in a denomination which he seems to forget, but which is 
larger by far than his own, a church polity which has been freely devel- 
oped after Luther's conceptions, and in which he would have discov- 
ered in full play many of the fundamental principles he cherishes so ar- 
dently. 

A remarkable part of the volume before us is the list of no iess than 
7250 books as “collections toward a bibliography of Congregationalism,” 
This list, with “A few Manuscripts,” fills 288 pages, and is then fully in- 
dexed in twenty additional pages—altogether exhibiting the author's labor- 
ious and pains-taking perseverance. A full index of the lectures is added, 


Geological History. Chapters from the Physical History of the Earth. 

By Arthur Nicols, F. G. S., F. R.G.S. pp. 281. 1880. 

The aim of this book is to give a comprehensive outline of the geological 
and biological history of the earth, as presented in the results which have 
been reached in the investigations of modern Science. The eminent author 
believes that recent studies in astronomical physics, geology and palzon- 
tology have so far opened the records of our earth’s beginning and pro- 
gress, that its story may be deciphered and told. In some respects, hardly 
could an abler hand than his have undertaken to trace the outline. Apart 
from some unsettled and disputed points involved, be has given us, in a 
very clear and interesting way, what may be accepted as a fair resumé of 
the conclusions of science as to the main facts of the earth’s wonderful 
history. The doubtful features of the view put before us grow out of the 
fact that the whole picture has been drawn too confidently under the di- 
rection of the extreme evolutionist theory of the derivative origin of species. 
Too much of hypothesis is quietly treated as settled fact. With this abate- 
ment, the volume nevertheless is a most welcome compend of the results 
presented in the grand investigations of Science. 

The work is divided into two parts. The first is geological, and, assum- 
ing the nebular theory of the earth’s origin, traces the progress from 
the unstratified rocks through the stratified series, pausing here and there 
to note the fluctuations in the tide of life, and reaches at last the surface, over 
which is now spread the living world of beauty and grandeur. The sec- 
ond part is paleontological, and traces the history of vegetable and animal 
life on the earth from the earliest times, illustrated by descriptions and fig- 
ures of the fossils characteristic of each geological formation. Mr, Nicols 
discredits catastrophic explanations of geological changes—more perhaps 
than the latest investigations of American geology would warrant. In 
reading the chapter on “the continuity of life’—the point of dispute—the 
reader can hardly fail to be made to feel how a dealing in “glittering gen- 
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eralities tends to glide over the real difficulties which appear so soon as 
an attempt is made to be particular. Mr. Nicols’ temper, however, is hon- 
est and candid, and he frankly says: “It cannot be contended that the 
doctrine of evolution is all-sufficient. * * It may at some future time 
be abandoned, as have many successive astronomical theories, doing in 
the meantime good service by concentrating thought upon well-defined 
points.” Nor does he interpret or push the theory into any denial ofa 
Creator, The most unsatisfactory part of the work is found in his closing 
chapter, on ‘fossil man.’ Here his data are loosely and unscientifically 
used, and his conclusions extreme and not justified by the evidence to 
which he refers. 

Life and Letters of Horace Bushnell. pp. 579. 1880. 

To all who have felt an acquaintance with Dr, Bushnell through his 
writings, as well as to those who knew him personally, this book will prove 
of more than ordinary interest. Disposed as he was to independent 
thought, and restless under what he felt to be the trammels of any settled 
doctrinal system, he reveals, in his letters, the changes and progress and, 
we may Say, conflicts of mind in his assiduous studies and investigations. 
We thus get a clear insight into the intellectual and spiritual life of the 
man, and learn to know him much better than by simply reading the 
books he has written. 

The volume before us was prepared under the supervision of Mary 
Bushnell Cheney, who also wrote the history down to 1861, Dr. Bushnell 
being then fifty-nine years of age. His “ministry at large’—from 1861 to 
1870—was written by Rev. Dr. Edwin P. Parker, of Hartford, Conn.; the 
closing years of his life—1870-1876—are portrayed by Miss F. L. 
Bushnell, his daughter ; and contributions to different parts were made by 
others. Thus the book is of a somewhat composite character, but none 
the less interesting on that account. 

Dr. Bushnell’s theological views and controversies are frequently spoken 
of in his letters to clergymen and his wife, and these are of special interest 
to those who have read his books. That there was just ground for doubt- 
ing his orthodoxy will appear from the following portions of a letter to Dr. 
C. A. Bartol: 

“I ought sooner to have answered your kind letter, but I am just now 
so deep in heresy, or the repute of it thrown upon me from Massachusetts, 
that I can hardly get time for the reciprocation of decencies. * * | 
think you will find that I am able to appreciate some of the feelings and 
intellectual struggles of Unitarianism, and to look upon them with such a 
degree of sympathy as one who has suffered the like may be expected to 
feel. I consider myself to be an orthodox man, and yet I think I can 
state my orthodox faith in such a way that no serious Unitarian will con- 
flict with me, or feel that I am beyond the terms of reason.” 

And Dr. Bartol, in writing to Mrs. Bushnell about him, says: “Neces- 
sity was laid on his nature to rationalize every doctrine or form. What 
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he could not make acceptable to sound judgment and conscience he would 
either waive or drop. * * He laid out his best theological strength to 
prove that no fit objection could arise to the old articles of Trinity and 
Atonement, rightly understood. * * He revolted from the notion, now 
so much discussed, of everlasting punishment.” 

But not only are we made acquainted with the life of Dr. Bushnell in 
his home, or as pastor, preacher, lecturer, writer, &c., but many of the 
public men and events of his day are introduced and our knowledge of 
them revived and increased. The book is attractive reading and very 
suggestive. 

The Land and the Book, or Biblical Illustrations drawn from the Manners 
and Customs, the Scene and Scenery, of the Holy Land, Southern 
‘alestine and Ferusalem. By William M. Thomson, D. D., forty-five 
years a missionary in Syria and Palestine. 140 Illustrations and Maps, 

pp. 592. 1880. 

There are in this book many excellencies which deserve notice. Part of 
them are due to the author and part to the publishers, The author's ex- 
perience for forty-five years as a missionary among the people and scenes 
he describes enables him to speak from personal knowledge. He had 
ample opportunities to learn, and he evidently used them well. Then, too, 
he is manifestly in full sympathy with his subject, and much is written 
under the inspiration furnished him by the actual scenes at the time of 
writing. He says that ‘Biblical Illustration’ was his main object in writing 
the book, and hence the introduction of many quotations from the bible, 
and their confirmation and illustration by his own observations. The stu- 
dent of the Bible will here find much to enable him to read intelligently 
and understand clearly what would be, without such help, indistinct and 
perhaps unintelligible. The general style of the author is clear, and his 
descriptions full enough of detail without becoming wearisome. The two 
indexes at the close of the volume—the one of Scripture Texts Illustrated 
and the other of Names and Subjects—are full and satisfactory, and con- 
stitute a good feature of the work. 

But not only has Dr. Thomson done his work well; the publishers, also, 
have taken special pains in theirs, and we find the volume gotten up in 
the most attractive style of the printer's and bookbinder's art. The paper 
is heavy and well finished ; the type is clear and pleasing to the eye; the 
illustrations and maps are of a high order; and the binding is attractive 
externally and well done. It is a suitable book for the centre table. 


A History of Classical Greek Literature. By Rev. J. P. Mahaffy, M. D., 
Fellow and Professor of Ancient History, Trinity College, Dublin. Au- 
thor of ‘Social Life in Greece,” ““Prolegomenon to Ancient History,” etc. 
In two volumes. pp. 525, 458. 1880. 

We have here a thorough, bold, independent, fresh and sprightly work. 


Prof. Mahaffy starts out with the declared purpose to borrow everything 
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from everybody that may be of service in presenting an adequate view of 
the results of literary criticism in this department. The author's study of 
the classical writers has been very wide arid profound; and his familiarity 
with commentators and critics, of all classes and nationalities, can scarcely 
be surpassed, 

The work bears, however, on every page the stamp of his own individu- 
ality. He strikes right and left with great vigor, and no authority, how- 
ever revered, is safe from his criticism. The treatment of the Homeric 
controversy is especially interesting, where the English critics are ar- 
raigned for attempting to write, in so oracular a tone on such a subject, 
without a more thorough acquaintance with the German Homeric litera- 
ture, and then the Germans are in turn severely castigated for what Prof. 
Mahaffy regards the pedantry and stupidity that mark their extensive 
learning. Robert Browning's version of the Prometheus Bound is com- 
mended with the limitation that the Greek original is often necessary for 
understanding its English. Similar thrusts are found in nearly every 
chapter, the Euripidean controversy in this work, as well as in his “Social 
Life in Greece,” being a subject on which his indignation is especially pro- 
found, and his denunciation of critics scathing. His egotism is neverthe- 
less not repelling but attractive. 

The author has produced certainly a very readable sketch of Greek 
Literature, and one which, although avoiding scholastic methods in point 
of thoroughness, is not far inferior to the great work of K. O. Miiller, the 
opus palmare of this department. In one of his former works we were 
shocked by a mostirreverent allusion to Holy Scripture, that manifested 
very lax opinions on Inspiration. In this History of Greek Literature, as 
far as we have read, we have detected nothing objectionable on that 
score, 

JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON. 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. 
English Conferences of Ernest Renan, Rome and Christianity—Marcus 

Aurelius, Translated by Clara Erskine Clement. pp. 169. 1880. 

In the remarkably quick translation and publication of these ‘Confer- 
ences,’ in this country, it was evidently assumed that much interest was felt 
to read the latest utterances of their eminent author on the subject of Chris- 
tianity. This was certainly justified by the acknowledged prominence of 
Renan as a leader of skeptical thought and by the active and long-contin- 
ued discussions called forth by the views he had already given to the 
public. 

The volume is composed of five lectures, delivered in London during 
April of the present year. The first four were given under the auspices of 
the “Hibbert Foundation,” upon “Rome and Christianity.” The fifth on 
“Marcus Aurelius,” was delivered before “The Royal Institution.” The 
subject discussed opened to the author the fullest opportunity to express 
his views on Christianity. They are given, however, rather in the general 
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drift and implication of his historical recital and philosophy than in direct 
and positive assertions. 

His fundamental point is that, some how or other, Rome accepted the 
religion of the Jews, as modified under what he calls “the sweet Galilean 
vision” and the teachings of the apostles, and by its energetic and pro- 
gressive life moulded it into its permanent form. “It is Judaism in its 
Christian form that Rome has propagated, without wishing it, in so power- 
ful a manner, that from a certain epoch, Romanism and Christianity have 
been almost synonymous words.” When we come to look what Renan 
means by Judaism and Christianity, we see that he has wholly rejected 
the Christian conception of both. The view he gives of the Jewish people 
is marked throughout by an utter ignoring of any thing really supernatural 
or divine in the Law or in their cultus. And when he comes to Christian- 
ity, it is treated simply as a human development of a human system, orig- 
inated by Jewish thought under peculiarly favorable conditions and getting 
ascendancy through its reception in Roman life and power. With Renan 
the supernatural is all gone from Christianity. The mythical and legend- 
ary theory is assumed throughout. It would look, indeed, as if his posi- 
tion was that of actual atheism. 

These lectures present an impressive illustration of the reckless dealing 
with history so common with men who adopt the spirit and methods of 
rationalism. The sentiment of broad “humanity” which he attributes to 
the Jews, for instance, is in the strangest contradiction to the best known 
facts and evidences from Jewish literature. To give to the fanatical zeal- 
ots, John of Giscala, *Bar-Gioras, and the like, the credit of originating the 
spiritual reign of Jerusalem as pictured in the Apocalypse, is indeed a re- 
markable specimen of the grotesque in historical interpretation, Nothing 
in the facts of the case can justify the picture given of the aggravated an- 
tagonism between St. Peter and St. Paul. Throughout the discussions, 
however, there are remarkably clear flashes of light and truth—just 
enough to chain the reader’s interest and give a faint plausibility to the 
otherwise impossible conceptions. 

The portrayal of the views and life of Marcus Aurelius is in the same 
vein as the other lectures. His religion is represented as true and endur- 
ing, “because it asserts no dogma,” 

Scholars will wish to read this little volume, to see the outcome of Re- 
nan’s critical method. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 
Every-Day English. A Sequal to “Words and their Uses.” By Richard 

Grant White. pp. 512. 1880, 

Mr. White has made himself widely known as an earnest assailant of 
English Grammars. He goes against them with iconoclastic zeal. For 
years, he has been maintaining that the English language is, to all intents 
and purposes, a grammarless tongue, and that grammar study as a means 
of learning to speak English well is useless and absurd. He believes 
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that indications of the overthrow of this sort of teaching are now seen in 
the modified and curtailed grammars recently published. He objects to 
even modified and reduced grammars, and looks on their publication as 
only a natural attempt to break a fall. “The struggle will go on,” he 
prophesies, “until at last the grammarians and grammar-loving peda- 
gogues, utterly overthrown, will pass peaceably away, and be carried 
out to sepulture with a funeral service from Lindley Murray read over 
their venerable remains.” 

Mr. White has extreme views on this subject—views reaching to con- 
clusions not justified by the aggregate facts in the case, but rendered 
plausible by many of them. In these days in which science is full of the 
idea of detecting and unfolding the presence and action of regulative prin- 
ciples and laws in everything, even in history and social development 
where human freedom operates with its fullest arbitrariness, it will require 
more than Mr. White has done, to satisfy educated men that the English 
language is so utterly lawless or without proper order and just principles 
of structure, that grammar can have nothing whatever to teach. The 
funeral of the grammarians is remoter than he thinks, and he will proba- 
bly die without the sight. 

Nevertheless, the author has been doing good service, and has given 
us another good and very interesting book. The grammarians have 
needed some of the lively overhauling they here receive. Most of the 
papers which form the volume have appeared in substance in the “Gal- 
axy” or the New York “Times.” The volume is divided into four parts— 
Speech, Writing, Grammar and Words, and Phrases, The various chap- 
ters on pronunciation, reading, numerous questions of grammar, common 
misusages, and especially on the recent movement in spelling among a few 
philologists, are full of sharp hits and valuable suggestions. The intelli- 
gent reader will not only be highly entertained, but will get important help 
in his study of the English language. 


Boston Monday Lectures, Socialism, with Preludes on Current Events. 

By Joseph Cook. pp. 307. 1880. 

Volumes from the Boston lectureship continue to appear, and we are 
truly glad of it. For each one forms a valuable addition to the number 
of books that help on the cause of truth and righteousness. They are not 
dry essays on topics away off from real life, but are intensely practical, 
grappling with the living questions that agitate us day by day. They de- 
liver stalwart blows against plausible errors and deadiy evils, and in ways 
that men can understand, The volume now before us discusses different 
aspects of social evil and danger needing to be repressed or guarded 
against. The titles of the different lectures will give the best idea of the 
range of subjects: Socialism and Universal Suffrage; Socialism a Polit- 
ical Blunder; Self-Help, not State-Help, the Hope of the Poor; Co-opera- 
tion as a Help for the Poor; Co-operative Savings Banks in Germany ; 
Death Traps and Fever Dens in City Slums; High Schools and a United 
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Citizenship ; Tramps’ Sunday Laws, and the Poor; Alcohol and the Hu- 
man Brain; and Socialism, Temperance and Woman's Vote. These topics 
are discussed with the vigor of thought and in the dramatic style of ora- 
tory for which Mr. Cook is so well known. The “Preludes” form a large 
part of the volume, and cover questions such as the use of our postal ser- 
vice for carrying infamous and corrupting literature, the Chinese in 
America, the Bible in Schools, lax Honor in Commercial life, &c. 
PHILLIPS & HUNT, NEW YORK. 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

The Library Key: An Index of General reading. Arranged by F. A. 
Archibald, A. M., with an Introduction by Rev. W. W. Case. pp. 202. 
1880. 

While this is an Jadex Rerum, its plan differs somewhat from that of 
Dr. Todd. It is not intended for extracts, but only for subjects and to in- 
dicate the place where those subjects are discussed. It professes to be a 
key, or rather is intended to become a key, to unlock the treasures of 
thought contained in the books read. It is useful, therefore, only in cases 
where the books are readily accessible. But, in such cases, it will doubt- 
less prove of great value as it reduces one’s reading to system, and ena- 
bles him to find at once what he has read on any subject he may have 
under consideration. All, therefore, who wish to read in a systematic way, 
and to have what they read in good shape for future reference, will find 
valuable assistance in 7he Library Key, if it is filled up according to the 
directions given. 


Shield of Faith; or Articles of Religion, General Rules, Baptismal and 
Church Covenants, and Methodist Episcopacy, with Scripture Proofs, 
By Bostwick Hawley, D. D. pp. 45. 1880. 

The title page, as given above, indicates the scope of this little book. 
It is in convenient shape for the pocket, and every Methodist should have 
a Copy. 

Recent Travels and Explorations in Bible Lands, consisting of sketches 
written from personal observations, giving results of recent researches 
in the East and the recovery of many places in sacred history long con- 
sidered lost. Illustrated with new Maps and many original Engravings. 
By Frank S. De Hass, D. D., member of the American Geographical 
Society, and late United States Consul at Jerusalem. pp. 455. 1880. 
The author states in the introduction to this work, that “his object in ac- 

cepting an appointment under the United States government, and making 

his home for several years in Palestine, was not the honor or emoluments 
of office, but a desire to visit the lands of the Bible, that he might exam- 
ine and see for himself how far the manners, customs, and traditions of 
the people and topography of those countries, agreed with the inspired 
word,” Now, however much we may question the propriety of making 
secondary, or a means to quite a different end, an office to which one is 
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specially appointed, we believe that Dr. De Hass made good use of his 
opportunities, He is more than interested in his subject; he is enraptured 
with it. Indeed his enthusiasm becomes quite flighty at times and he is 
lead into very extravagant methods of speech. For instance, in speaking 
of the Sphinx of Egypt, he breaks out in the following strain, not a little 
akin to the sophomoric: 

‘What events have transpired under those sightless eyes which look out 
so pensively and wistfully, as if they had some great secret to reveal! 
Ah, could those thick lips speak, what volumes they would relate! What 
mysteries would they unravel! -What a flood of light they would pour 
upon the early history of our race! Alas, they are sealed forever! Here 
this representative of royalty has patiently reclined for four thousand 
years, watching with sleepless vigilance the ashes of the mighty dead re- 
posing beneath its gaze,” etc., etc. 

In the same swelling style he speaks of many places in Jerusalem, but 
out of respect for their sacred associations we forbear quoting any of them. 
But if we are patient with him at these fervid points along the way, we 
will find the story of his travels and observations entertaining and in- 
structive in a high degree. He writes in the light of recent discoveries. 
With these he has become familiar, not simply by reading about them but 
by visiting the places and observing for himself. His official position as 
U. S. Gonsul at Jerusalem and his connection with the American and En- 
glish Palestine Exploration Societies gave him opportunities not enjoyed 
by the ordinary traveler, and hence his narration and descriptions are all 
the more reliable. The book is gotten up in good style and well illus 
trated with maps and engravings. 


Gilbert Haven: A Monograph. By Rev. E. Wentworth, D. D. Deliv- 
ered before the Troy Conference, April, 1880, and published at its re- 
quest. Paper, pp. 42. 1880, 

An interesting memoir and glowing tribute to a brilliant, strong and 
useful Methodist bishop. 

AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 

Africa: Past and Present, A concise account of the Country, its History, 
Geography, Explorations, Climates, Productions, Resources, Population, 
Tribes, Manners, Customs, Languages, Colonization, and Christian Mis- 
sions. By An Old Resident. With Map and Illustrations. pp. 387. 
1880, 

The above outline itself gives the general scope of this work. We will 
only add that, so far as we have read, the account seems a faithful one, 
and will doubtless prove to be as the author designed, a “convenient 
handbook” for missionaries, merchants, travelers, emigrants, and others 
who wish for reliable information on the subjects of which it treats, The 
most recent discoveries, including those of Livingstone, Stanley and Cam- 
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eron, are clearly and carefully presented. Mr. W. Moister, of Sedbergh, 
Yorkshire, England, is the author, and he deserves much credit for the 
thorough and readable account he has given us of Africa, The illustra- 
tions are good and add much interest. The map, however, although pre- 
pared with evident care, is not complete enough. We found some diffi- 
culty in following Stanley in his explorations. 


A Young Man's Safeguard in the Perils of the Age. By William Guest, 
F. G. S., Author of Fidelia Fiske, etc. Tenth Thousand. pp. 157. 
1880, 

The moral dangers of the age, and how to escape them; the opportuni- 
ties of the age, and how to prepare for them; the skeptical doubts of the 
age, and how to solve them; the Christian young man’s place in the age, 
and how to fill it—these are the important subjects to which attention is 
called in the pages of this book, They are well treated, too, and the 
young man of intelligence will find invaluable hints and suggestions for 
his conduct in life. In the close of the third lecture, the surprising credu- 
lity of infidelity is happily presented in the thirteen articles of THE INFI- 
DEL’s CREED. The whole lecture, indeed, is one of great merit and will 
well repay any one for reading it. We can heartily recommend this little 
book to every young man, 


Father's House. By Howe Benning, Author of “Hester Lenox.” pp. 278. 

1880. 

This story relates the self-denials and sacrifices made by the young 
children of a godly father to purchase a house that he could call his own, 
It feelingly portray’s the parent’s gratitude to God for such children, who, 
in spite of the special temptations thrown in their way by others, could 
forego so much self-gratification in order to secure for him what he so 
long desired but was unable to buy. It is a well told story and healthful 
in its influence and lessons. 


From Hong-Kong to the Himalayas: or Three Thousand Miles through 
India. Illustrated from original photographs. By E. Warren Clark. 
pp. 368. 1880, 

Stories of travel ordinarily have great interest, but travels in India, es- 
pecially of late years, have an unusual fascination about them, especially 
when well told. This is the case with this volume by Mr. Clark. He isa 
good observer and possesses such fine descriptive powers, that the reader 
finds his interest at once awakened and kept up throughout the book. 
Much secular history is interwoven, and, in religious matters, the need and 
cry for something better than what the natives have inherited are mani- 
fest everywhere. Even a man with no special sympathy for missionary 
enterprises can hardly fail to have his interest awakened in behalf of these 
people. Most of the illustrations are excellent and add not a little to the 
attractiveness of the book. 
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LITTLE, BROWN, & CO., BOSTON. 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

The Great Speeches and Orations of Daniel Webster. With an Essay on 
Daniel Webster as a master of English style, by Edwin P. Whipple. 
pp. 706. 1879. 

The names of Edmund Burke and Daniel Webster have been mentioned 
as being the only two among the eminent men whose influence was felt 
during the past hundred years in legislative assemblies in Great Britain 
and the United States, that have established themselves as men of the 
first class in English and American literature. This, it seems to us, is a 
too restrictive count as to Englishmen, but it probably gives the proper 
position to Daniel Webster in America. Though he spent his life in the 
earnest activities and conflicts of legislative halls and courts of justice, the 
high quality of his mind and the excellence of his work have gained for 
him an honorable and permanent literary position. The publishers are, 
therefore, more than justified in issuing this fine volume giving, from the 
standard edition of his works, such speeches and orations as will best illus- 
trate his genius and character as a lawyer, statesman, diplomatist, patriot 
and citizen, The selections have been judiciously made, exhibiting the 
many-sided strength of Webster's mind, and the massive grandeur and 
wonderful clearness of his thought and style. 

A revived interest in Webster's works could hardly fail to be of much 
service. The thought of our day needs to be recalled to some of the great 
principles of political wisdom and safety of which he was the clear and 
eloquent expounder. The influence would be tonic and healthy. Espe- 
cially would it be a good thing if public speakers among us would study 
the simple, straightforward, transparent style of the great orator. It is a 
model with which the young should make themselves familiar, and which 
would help to correct the tumid grandiloquence which has come to be so 
common in oratorical effort. 

The collection contains forty-five speeches and orations, among which 
are the “First Settlement of New England,” “Defence of Judge James 
Prescott,” “The Revolution in Greece,” “The Bunker Hill Monument,” 
“The Completion of the Bunker Hill Monument,” “Adams and Jefferson,” 
“The Reply to Hayne,” “The Constitution not a Compact between Sover- 
eign States,” “A Redeemable Paper Currency,” “The President's Protest,” 
“Remarks on the Political Course of Mr. Calhoun in 1838,” “Reply to Mr. 
Calhoun,” “Exclusion of Slavery from the Territories,” “Kossuth,” &c. 
Among them also we find the two great speeches in the Supreme Court of 
the United States on “The Dartmouth College Case,” and “The Christian 
Ministry and the Religious Instruction of the Young,” in the Girard Will 
Case. These two speeches are worth the value of the book, and the truths 
and principles they so eloquently set forth need to be re-studied and reiis- 
serted in our times, 

The introductory essay of sixty-three pages, by Mr. Whipple, is a finely 
conceived and interesting presentation of Mr. Webster's literary character- 
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istics, and explains the secret of his effective oratory. An Appendix gives 
us the letters on “Impressment,” “The Right of Search,” “Letters to Gen, 
Cass on the Treaty of Washington,” and “The Hiilsemann Letter.” A full 
index is added. 


’ 


LEE & SHEPPARD. 
For sale by Charles T. Dillingham, N. Y. 

They all doit, or Mr. Miggs of Danbury and his Neighbors. Carefully 
prepared by J. M. Bailey, the Danbury-News Man. Illustrated. pp. 
313. 1877. 

Everybody knows what to expect of “the Danbury-News Man,” and he 
is so true to himself and so exhaustless in humor that these expectations 
are rarely subjected to disappointment. 

The present work is perhaps not up to the high watermark of the best 
effusions of Mr. Bailey’s pen—not to be compared with his “England from 
a back-window,” which along with the most exquisite amusement gives 
the reader a great amount of interesting and valuable information—but it 
runs throughout in his characteristic vein and overflows with comic anec- 
dotes, ludicrous caricature and infinite wit. 

It consists of a conglomerate series of short stories about Mr. Miggs of 
Danbury and his neighbors, covering such subjects as ‘‘a Danbury Spell- 
ing School,” “a Woman’s Idea of Finance,” “His Wife’s Mother,” “Hens 
as a Study,” “Going to Sleep in Church,” “An Extraordinary Stove-pipe,” 
&c., nearly all of which exhibit some ordinary vexation or domestic provo- 
cation and trouble in a ridiculous light, and make us laugh convulsively 
over experiences which commonly drive some of us to the verge of mad- 
ness and others to downright profanity. The author himself says, it is not 
to be read through at a sitting. It is a work to be consulted at odd times. 
It is designed to rest you when you are tired, to cheer you when depressed 
and to tone you down generally when you are inclined to make yourself 
disagreeable about the house. It would be well for many of us, physi- 
cally, intellectually and morally, were we to intermingle more exhilara- 
ting potions of this kind with our earnest, wearying and wasting labors. 


A Woman's Word, and how she kept it. By Virginia F. Townsend, 

Author of “Only Girls,” “That Queer Girl,” &c. pp. 270. 1879. 

A tolerably good novel, and to a person having a few leisure hours of 
an afternoon, it will furnish pleasant, though very sensational entertain- 
ment. It is a sad and almost tragical story, the substance of which sounds 
so familiar that we almost feel persuaded of having years ago read it else- 
where. The darkness that overclouds the various scenes through nearly 
the entire volume, beautifully passes over into light at the very close. 

The heroine, a young orphan girl, indigent in circumstances, but rich in 
tact and in strength of character, turned everything to the best account 
and by noble sacrifices and a wise submission to the inevitable succeeds 
at last to high station and well-earned happiness. The book is interesting 
as an illustration how at least one woman (in fiction) bravely kept a secret 
for many years. 
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Man Proposes. A Novel. pp. 344. 1880. 

This anonymous work of fiction is not characterized by any special 
merit. Some of its characters are of a very noble turn, others are suffi- 
ciently degraded. The plot is laid in Boston, but the principle scene is 
transferred to the theatre of our late civil war and we have a vivid de- 
scription of one of the less famous battles which have made a bloody 
chapter in the history of our country. The heroine, a penniless orphan, 
whose life was enveloped in a deep mystery, was a woman of firm and 
independent temper, declining tempting offers of marriage, preferring to 
earn her own livelihood by teaching school and, as such people are apt to 
do, finally fell heir to fortune. Her own career, as well as that of every 
one prominently figuring in the story, shows that “the best laid plans 
gang aft aglee.” “Good fortune comes, but not as we expect. Man 
steers the ship, but the tide and winds he can’t control,” 

CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY, BOSTON. 

Sabbath Essays: Papers and Addresses presented at the Massachusetts 
Sabbath Conventions, at Boston and Springfield, October, 1879. Edited 
by Rev. Will C. Wood. pp. 440. 

The appearance of this volume of Sabbath discussions is most timely. 
The Sunday question is so closely and vitally connected with the religious, 
moral, social and political interests of our country, that the truths involved 
need to be fully brought out and enforced on the mind and conscience of 
all. The essays and addresses here given are admirably suited to this 
purpose, and form a volume of great and permanent value. There are 
in it no less than thirty-eight discussions, of varied length, and covering 
almost every aspect of the subject—the Rationale of the Sabbath, the 
Sabbath Historically viewed, and the Sabbath in its Civil and Social Re- 
lations. The divine authority of the Lord’s day as embodying the essence 
of the Sabbatic law from creation and the moral element of the third 
Commandment, is exhibited with ability by scholarly men. Only two 
of the writers, Profs. Lummis and Smyth, assign it a simply church 
authority. Dr, Smyth’s argument against regarding the Lord's day asa 
transference, to the first day of the week, of the Sabbatic law of the deca- 
logue, it seems to us, is very inconclusive and unsatisfactory. His whole 
difficulty grows out of his failure to keep in mind the proper and necessary 
distinction between the moral and ritual parts of the Commandment. 
His argument is a remarkable case of getting a positive conclusion from 
negative premises. Because the change was not made by the apostles in 
a certain way, it is concluded it was not made at all. Indeed, his conclu- 
sion is really based on reasoning that would be of equal force against the 
ability of the apostles to carry forward any of the precepts of Sinai into 
authority in the new dispensation. Dr. Smyth seems in the end, however, 
to hesitate to adopt the conclusion to which his reasoning brings him, of a 
mere human authority for the Lord’s day, and after all connects it with 
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the authority of the apostles, “It has at least their approval.” “It is fair 
to presume that indirectly at least—it was their institution.” He even 
onnects it historically and in principle with the Old Testament Sabbath, 
ind says of the fourth (third) Commandment: “Though no longer form- 
illy prescriptive, it is still directory.” 

Dr. Rice’s exhibit of Luther's view of the subject is one-sided and mis- 
leading. When Luther's statements are a//and fully given and compared, 


lecided affirmation of the divine ob- 


he is found, we believe, to present a « 

ligation of the Lord’s day, and the perpetuity, in and through it, of the 

moral law of the third Commandment. 

This volume, with its clear statements of facts and principles and elo- 
quent pleas for a proper observance of the Lord’s day, should have a wide 
circulation. It is a hand-book of the latest thought, presented in popular 
way, on the great questions discussed, 

ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., NEW YORK. 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

Protestant Foreign Missions : Their Present State. A Universal Survey. 
By Theodore Christlieb, D. D., Ph. D., Prof. of Theology, and Univer- 
sity Preacher, Bonn, Prussia, Authorized Transiation from the German 
by David B, Croom, M. A. pp. 248. 

Ministers of the Gospel will welcome this small volume as the very 

ng they have needed, to get a full view of what has been done in the 
great work of modern missions, Its substance appeared in the account of 

the Evangelical Alliance last year, but in this edition has been revised and 

‘nlarged, so as to form a most valuable compend of the facts and _princi- 

ples involved in the missionary enterprise. The statistics and other informa- 
yn, gathered with so much labor and care, showing what has been ac- 
ymplished throughout the world, will furnish the pastor with the very 

best means of stimulating among his people at large, intelligent and hopeful 

nterest in the cause. The exhibit is wonderful and cheering. No man 

with the facts of this book before him can regard missions as a failure, or ' 

fail to have his heart strengthened for the work. 

The Witness of the Heart ta Christ. Being the Hulsean Lectures preached 
before the University of Cambridge in the year 1878. By the Rev. W. 
Boyd Carpenter, M. A., Vicar of Christ Church, Lancaster Gate, and 
Hon. Chaplain to the Queen. pp. 174. 


Whilst the historical and miraculous evidence for Christianity must ever 


main the primary and fundamental proof, increasing stress is rightly 
laid on that which is found in its intrinsic character and its wonderful 
idaptation to all the complex needs of humanity. It is found to be the 
exact supply for human wants, meeting man’s profoundest moral and 
spiritua! necessities with an exactness and completeness that shows it to 
be from man’s own Maker. It grasps our nature in all its forces and an- 


swers its yearnings, The key fits all the ward of the lock. This is the 
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idea on which these Hulsean lectures have been written. They trace, in 


clear and impressive light, the witness which the heart gives to the worth 
and power of the gospel. The book is full of precious truth, rich sugges- 
tion, and strengthening thought, and forms a valuable contribution to our 
apologetic literature, suited to our times. Such books ought to go among 
the masses as a sure antidote to the poison of much current literature. 
THOMAS WHITAKER, NEW YORK. 
For sale by J. b. Lippincott & Co., Phila. 

After Death, an Examination of the Testimony of Primitive Times re- 
specting the State of the Faithful Dead, and their Relationship to the 
Living. By Herbert Mortimer Luckock, D. D., Canon of Ely, Principal 
of the Theological College, Examining Chaplain to the Bishop, and 
sometime Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. Second Edition. pp. 
271. 1880, 

Numerous as have been the recent discussions of the intermediate state, 
there is place for this work of Dr. Luckock, already appearing .in a second 
edition. As indicated in the title, the aim of the author is restricted to a 
few distinct points and within a limited range of evidence. But the points 
are those that have attracted a large attention and interest, especially in 
the Church of England, in connection with the so-called High Church or 
Romanistic movement. Whatever may be thought of Dr. Luckock's 
views and conclusions, his readers cannot but be charmed with the calm 
and Christian temper in which he conducts the inquiry and discusses the 
points of differing view. Controversy carried on in this spirit is greatly 
creditable to the sweet piety that breathes through it. 

The author opens his inquiry with a reference to the desire making itself 
felt for a return to some features of “pre-Reformation rule and practice, 
and indicates his sympathy with that desire, in order to reach the true form 
of Catholic Christianity, While recognizing the sacred Scriptures as the 
only and full fountain of Christian doctrine, he believes that the true test 
for the correctness of the interpretation of the Scriptures is found in the 
rule of Vicentius: “That which has been believed everywhere, always, 
and by all men.” He takes this rule as fulfilled in following “universal- 
ity, antiquity, consent.” He holds that the Church has been from the be- 
ginning the keeper of Holy Writ, and therefore the rightful exponent of 
its teaching. The voice of the Church may be heard in the decrees of 
general councils, or in utterances gathered out of the written opinions of 
the representatives of the Church at large. In applying this rule to the 
questions involv ed in the intermediate state, he rejec ts on grounds of both 
Scripture and antiquity the notion that the soul is there in a condition of 
unconsciousness. He states the evidences, which satisfy him, that it is a 
state that allows moral change, one of progressive purification or im- 
provement. Sanctification will be completed. This he clearly distin- 
guishes from the Roman Catholic doctrine of Purgatory, as involving no 


idea of penal torments, but simply allowing the continued action of the 
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divine light and favor, He believes that prayer for the dead was prac- 
ticed among the Jews before Christ's time, and silently acquiesced in by 
Him. Evidence for the habit of such prayer is adduced from the Scriptures 
and from the testimony of the Catacombs, the early fathers and the primi- 
tive Liturgies. The conclusion he reaches is, “that the practice of praying 
for the faithful dead was universally adopted in primitive times,” Dr. 
Luckock then canvasses the testimonies on the question of intercession by 
saints on behalf of those left on earth, and as to the practice of the invo- 
cation of the saints. A sifting of the testimony brings him to the conclu- 
sion that “while the doctrine of the intercession of the saints is able to bear 
the Vicentian test of ‘universality, antiquity, and consent,’ the Catholicity 
of the practice invocation breaks down when subjected to the same 
ordeal.” 

While not accepting the teachings and aims of the books, we wish to 
recommend it as an admirable presentation, in brief, of the evidences that 
support the views and tendencies it maintains, We know of no better 
work, that may be taken up in order to obtain in condensed, yet clear 
form the essence and force of the arguments that can be made for these 


views, 


life: A Book for Young Men. By Cunningham Geikie, D. D., author 
of “The Life and Words of Christ,” “The English Reformation,” etc. 

Tenth Edition. pp. 298. 1880. 

‘This is a book which should be placed in the hands of every youth in 
our land. Full of thought and with fine discernment of character, it is ad- 
mirably adapted to instill and impress lessons of truth, and to form and 
settle character in correct mould. It is made up of chapters on subjects 
of vital interest to the young. They are Youth, Character, Companions, 
Success, Christianity, Helps, Reading and Dreams. The chapter on 
Christianity is a concise statement of theChristian evidences. It presents 
them in terms which carry conviction with them. The whole book is an 
earnest talk to young men, and he who reads it cannot but be greatly ben- 
efited. 


The four leading foreign Quarterly Reviews, and Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, reprinted by the Leonard Scott Publishing Co., and Harper’s Maga- 
zine, Weekly, Bazar, and Young People have been received, filled with 
their usual interesting matter. 





